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PREFACE 


The first part of this book is based on a short course of 
lectures wliich I gave at the Ecumenical Institute, near 
Geneva, during the summer of 1949, at the kind invitation 
ot its director. Professor Kraemer. I have to tliank him 
for the delightful cordialirv' with which I was received 
and entertained, and also tor the warm commendation 
and encouragement wliich persuaded me to prepare the 
matter of the lectures for publication. When I began to do 
so, however, it became clear to me that the problem of 
the interpretation of morality'’ in the social sciences ouglrt 
not to be separated from the kindred and even more 
important problem of the interpretation of man himself 
in the social sciences. Tliis consideration prompted me to 
enlarge the scope of the book by adding several new 
chapters. Miss Barbara Steed, one of the Uveliest and 
most industrious of my students, very kindly read the 

proofs and prepared the index. For which relief, says the 
grateful author, much thanks. 

J. V. EANGMEAD CASSEREEY 
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INTRODUCTION 


POINTS OF DEPARTURE 

The priest who is also a teacher is a familiar figure in the 
ecclesiastical and educational life ot this country. He 
represents and embodies a tradition of long standing 
which has ceased to require either apology or explana¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, it is, I think, somewhat unusual for 
the clerical educationist to be a professional teacher of 
sociology. We find in our universities and public 
schools a not inconsiderable number of ordained teachers 
of classical, literary and even mathematical and scientific 
subjects. But the social sciences, perhaps because they arc 
newcomers to the university curriculum, constitute a 
field of educational activity in which the ordained mini¬ 
ster is rarely to be found. Of course ecclesiastical thinkers 
have often interested themselves in social problems, and 
parish priests, who among many other things are and 
have always been what we now call ‘social workers’, have 
often a profound and intimate acquaintance with the 
realities and pressures of social life. But academic socio¬ 
logical thought and research, as these activities are now 
pursued in the university, are rarely combined with the 
priestly and pastoral outlook. 

For this very reason the ordained sociologist is in a 
particularly favourable position to observe and grapple 
with two profound problems which can hardly fail to 
claim and secure the attention of all those who reside 
along either side of the not very clearly demarcated 
frontier between theology and the social sciences. 

Some relationship between theology and the social 
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sciences has necessarily to be established—whether of 
hostihty, co-operation or mutual forbearance—because 
theu subject-matters so often overlap. Both are concerned 
with man—sociology with describing and analysing 
social structures and processes, theology with assessing 
^d evaluating the ultimate meaning and worth of 
human existence in the light of what the theologian can 
^ow about God. Ideas about God and religion are data 
for the sociologist, just as ideas about man and society are 
data lor the theologian. There is no comparable overlap 
between the theologian s sphere of interest and that of 
the natural scientist. The theologian has, of course, to 
interpret nature, as the natural sciences increasinglv 
reveal It to our gaze, as a work of God, but he liimself 
provides the natural scientist with none of his data, and 
theology cannot pretend to make any contribution what¬ 
soever to the solution of problems in the sphere of the 
natural sciences. It is true that there has as a matter of 
listorical fact been a period of conflict between religion 
and the natural sciences, but it is also certain tliat there 
need not have been. The long record of those dust>^ 
arguments—wliich contributed nothing to the cause of 
either true religion or true science—is a monument to the 
folly and philosophical incompetence of theologians who 
thought they could find nature in revelation and scien¬ 
tists who professed themselves unable to find revelation 
in nature. They confounded the categories of the dif¬ 
ferent fonns of scientific inquir\’ and so divided the sub¬ 
stance of science itself, by interpreting one kind of 
science as in principle die antithesis of another. 

However, most of us arc now aware that the conven¬ 
tional condicc between religion and science’ has always 
been something of a mistake, although some, like the 
isolated shepherd who asked rhe airman how the Boer 
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War was progressing, still seem to imagine that such 
hostilities remain relevant to the problems of contempo¬ 
rary tliought. But a conflict between religion and the 
social sciences will become, as the latter develop an 
establish themselves, more and more ot a possibility 
Here there is a real overlap. Both arc vita ly concerned 
with the same phenomenon, man, but they approae i 
liim from such different points ot view that there will 
always tend to be at least some appearance ot a discrep 
ancy between their respective observations and findings. 

The danger of conflict is particularly acute at two sensi¬ 
tive points on the long common frontier between theo¬ 
logy and the social sciences, the mterprctation ot ethics 
and the evaluation of man. The social sciences have an 
cannot easily avoid a bias towards relativism in ethics and 
a naturahstic philosophy of man. A moral custom is also a 
social custom; a particular type of ethical relationship is 
also a social institution. The varieties of ethica experience 
and behaviour are clearly included among the data and 
subject-matter of the sociologist. But arc they merely 
sociological data; Or are there other thmgs which can 
and should be said about them which the sociolopst qiui 
sociologist is not in a position to say? Similarly the very 
possibility of the social sciences rests upon the presupposi¬ 
tion and discovery that man and human behaviour are 
possible and proper themes for scientific investigation. 
They can be studied empirically with profit, and validly 
and usefully generalized about in the familiar scientihe 
way. But docs tliis mean that man, because he is a possible 
object of scientific scrutiny, is merely an object of scien¬ 
tific scrutiny? In other words, docs the feasibility and 
increasing success of the social sciences imply the te^tal 
immersion of man in nature? Docs the possibility ot an 
empirical study of man preclude the possibility and 
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necessity of some philosophical and theological interpre¬ 
tation of the meaning and worth of human existence? 

These are the two great questions which provide this 
book with its central theme. But before we set out upon a 
more extended treatment of each of them in turn, it may 
be convenient, in this introductory survey, to give them 
both a kind of brief prehminary airing. 

(a) The preacher of the gospel and the teacher of theo¬ 
logy are concerned primarily with moral and religious 
absolutes—not always, and perhaps not quite so often as 
they suppose, but primarily nevertheless—whereas the 
sociologist is concerned above all with phenomena which 
are relative to particular social situations. The latter is con¬ 
fronted with a bewildering variety of social forms and 
culture patterns. He can compare and contrast them. He 
can interpret each with a sympathy which elicits and 
appreciates its characteristic values, but he has no right, 
as a sociologist, to treat any one of them, and in particular 
not his own, as though it possessed some absolute value 
by reference to which the others may be measured and 
judged. A distinguished American anthropologist puts it 
very clearly: 

The observer will see the bizarre developments of behaviour 
only in alien cultures, not in his own. Nevertheless tliis is 
obviously a local and temporary bias. There is no reason to 
suppose that any one culture has seized upon an eternal sanity 
and will stand in history as a solitary so ution of the liuman 
problem. Even the next generation knows better. Our only 
scientific course is to consider our own culture, so far as we 
are able, as one example among innumerable others of the 
variant configurations of human culture.^ 

Tlicrc can be no doubt that in this paragraph Ruth 
Benedict has lucidly summarized what is and must be the 
working rule of the sociologist. And in tliis sense the late 
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Professor Mannheim spoke without exaggeration when 
he said that, ‘Sociology in its historical origins is a secular¬ 
ized perhaps tlie most secularized, approach to the 
problems of human life’.^ Tlicre is thus a considerable 
contrast between what we may call the sociological and 
tlieological moods, the latter resting on some basis ot 
absolute conviction, the former content to reside in a 
world of apparently fathomless relativity. Of course, it is 
quite possible for a man to live with this tension without 
making any attempt to resolve it, accepting it with 
resignation as inevitable, at least for the moment, employ¬ 
ing sociological categories and presuppositions when 
diinking sociologically, and theo ogical categories and 
presuppositions whenever he reflects about his religious 
hfe and faith. For myself, however, I find this kind of 
mental oscillation between incompatible sets ot e'ate- 
gories and presuppositions psychologically disquieting 
and mtellectually scandalous, and both my personal and 
existential needs, and my philosophical interests, prompt 
me to search out a position and point of view in and from 
which some mutual accommodation and understanding 
between tlie sociological and tlieological aims and moods 

may be successfully established. 

At the outset of the discussion it is at least reasonable to 

ask tlie sociologist not to close his mind to the possibilit) 
that sociological thought and research may itself at last 
confront liim with some kind of sociological absolute, 
some indispensable minima of generally valid conditions 
of social health and stability which present themselves 
again and again in the course of his researches in one 
relative guise after another. Indeed, if this possibility is 
denied, it is difficult to see how we can ever acliieee an\ 
kind of systematic and scientific sociology at all. The mere 
description, classification and comparison of different 
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modem philosophers. This is an observation which 
requires, of course, to be amplified and illustrated, and 
indeed its amplification and illustration is one of the two 
leading motifs of tliis book, but for the moment it may 
serve as anotlier indication of the direction we propose to 
take and tlie territory we hope to explore, the role of the 
relative in Christianity, and die possibility of the absolute 

in sociology. 

But there may be some readers who will feel inclined 
to object at die outset diat this is not die time of day at 
which to talk of Christian or of any odier kind of ethical 
dieory. A considerable company of logical positivists, 
existentialists and biblical tlicologiaiis, if they arc agreed 
about nothing else, at least share the conviction that 
systems of etliical theory arc unintelligible and irrelevant 

in conception and useless in practice. 

Thus for many logical positivists the so-called moral 
judgment is either a statement about the speaker s private 
emorions (‘X is good’, meaning no more than, ‘X is what 
my private psychology disposes me to approve of’), or an 
assertion about the prevailing social system and culture 
pattern {in which case ‘X is good’, means no more than, 
‘X is approved of in my society’). No doubt, ot course, 
our private emotional systems are very largely condi¬ 
tioned by our social situation and upbringing, so that 
these two possible interpretations of the judgment of 
value normally coincide in practice. 

It should be noticed, however, that the relativism of 
the logical positivist differs from diat of the sociologist as 
the a priori dways differs from the empirical. The sociolo¬ 
gist discovers relativity embedded in his data. The logical 
positivist deduces the necessity of an all-pervading rela¬ 
tivity from liis analysis of thought and language. Their 
apparent agreement is merely accidental. 
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To say that judgments of value are really only asser¬ 
tions about the speaker s emotional condition—^whether 
we interpret that condition in psychological or sociologi¬ 
cal terms is for the moment irrelevant—is just one more 
example of the analogical type of explanation,^ the bare 
form of which is mdicated by the proposition, ‘A is only 
a rather special kind of B . This proposition may con¬ 
ceivably appear vahd and illuminating to three different 
kinds of man: 


i. the man who has some experience of A and none of 
B (‘Oh, so that’s all B is, is it?’); 

ii. the converse case of the man who is acquainted 
with B but unacquainted with A (‘iVe often 
wondered what A can be Uke’); 

iii. the man who knows nothing of either A or B 
(I ve often heard of A and B, but iVe never real¬ 
ized before that they are very much the same sort 
of thing’). 


Thus the statement that rehgious belief is a form of 
emotion may perhaps satisfy a quite irrchgious highly 
emotional man, or a cold and plilegmatic rehgious man, 
or a stohdly unemotional irreligious man. It is die emo¬ 
tional religious man, the man who is equally acquainted 
with both A and B, and w^ell aware of die difference 
betw'cen them, who will remain persistendv sceptical of 
any attempt to identify diem. He is not a remote and 
disengaged theorist trying to make nonsense of die 
apparent complexity of life by foisting upon it a dialectical 
show of simpheity, but an existing, profoundly engaged 
man trying to make sense of the complexity of his life by 
taking careful and respectful note of the irreconcilable 
distinctions w’ith which it confronts him. No doubt the 
intellect craves simplicity; but life confronts us with 
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complexity, and sanity demands some recognition of the 
fact. For myself I think I know what moral judgment 
means, for I occasionally make such judgments, and I am 
conventional enough to attach some importance to the 
process of trying to make tliem as correctly as possible. 
But I also know what it means to be conscious of and to 
place on record in public statements my private emotional 
preferences. Thus, for example, I am acquainted with the 
state of mind which makes it possible and perhaps even 
honest and necessary to say, ‘A is a hne and noble man, 
whom I respect and greatly admire, whereas B is a scally¬ 
wag for whom I have no sort of respect at all. And yet I 
must admit tliat I have no particular atiection for A and 
always enjoy B’s company’. It thus seems clear to me, 
having had some acquaintance with each of tliem, that 
moral judgments and assertions about our private emo¬ 
tional preferences are distinct in both their form and 
basis, and that to identify them, as the logical positivists 
do, is to darken counsel and misinterpret experience. And 

I venture to think tliat most readers will rcadih’ agree 

¥ ^ ’ 

that, in this matter at least, their experience and con¬ 
clusions are identical with mine. 

More wortliy of consideration and discussion, as it 
seems to me, is the kind of objection to the spcculati\'c 
possibility and practical utility of any kind of ethical 
theory at all which we encounter among some existential¬ 
ists and biblical theologians. Thev are agreed that e\'erv 

O ✓ w> / 

moral decision is unique, a unique response to a unique 
situation. According to the existentialists a man’s de¬ 
cision must be determined by what he is, and will in 
turn determine what he is to become. It is always a 
question of what tliis particular man, being the man lie is. 
will do in this particular situation. Formulated ethical 
principles and systems cannot influence liis decision either 
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way. Similarly, according to some of the bibhcal theolo¬ 
gians, the Christian man takes the Bible with him, or at 
least his bibHcally trained mentahty and sensibihty, into 
each and every moral situation and dilemma, and his 
decision in every case is determined by a unique and 

special word of God to him relevant to his particular 
needs. 

No doubt it is true that at least all our more profound, 
fateful and binding moral decisions do possess this 
existential character. They really are unique responses to 
unique situations and never mere cold-blooded applica¬ 
tions of pre-estabhshed general principles to the challenge 
of fresh emergencies. On the other hand many of our 
routine and less momentous day-to-day decisions are in 
fact determined by general principles, which we often 
^PP^y ^*^he automatically. No man, not even the most 
extreme existentiahst, is consistently and anxiously 
existential about everything. Nevertheless, even in those 
peak moments of his personal and moral existence in 
which a man stakes his entire being upon some life- 
determining decision, his pre-existing moral behefs and 
theories have their part to play. They have contributed 
very largely to making him the kind of man he has 
become, and to building up the personal and moral re¬ 
sources with which he confronts his present predicament. 
To a considerable extent his ethical convictions and habits 
will determine the factors for which he will look, and to 
which he will attach importance, in any concrete existen¬ 
tial situation or moral dilemma. 

Be that as it may, I am resolved to embark on this 
inquiry in the belict, based as much on experience as on 
speculation, that moral judgments have, or at least can 
have, a logic and philosophical validity ot their own. 
Whether this validity is or can be grounded on any kind 
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of absolute insight or conviction, or whether it is always 
ultimately determined by and relative to my social 
setting is clearly a question which calls for further and 

more detailed discussion. 

(b) The development of the natural sciences in the 
modern world has been motivated and sustained by two 
distinct human desires: the desire for truth and the desire 
for power. Both a reverent curiosity, seeking truth for 
the sake of the irreducible and unanalysable pleasure of 
mere knowledge, and a much less humble, indeed frankly 
self-assertive, urge to dominate and exploit our envi¬ 
ronment have alternated like Jekyll and Hyde in the 
scientific soul. On the whole the great pioneers and 
discoverers, the heroes of the mythology of a scientific 
age, have devoted their lives with selfless enthusiasm to 
scientific thought and research for the more idealistic 
reasons. They have thought of themselves as primarily 
truth-seekers. But many scientific workers, and the huge 
non-scientific general public which approves of and gives 
its democratic blessing to scientific research, think of 
science primarily as a source of useful techniques. 

In distinguishing between these two very different 
sources of motivation I do not mean to imply that it is 
impossible for science to be both true and useful at the 
same time. That is a question for the philosophers to 
discuss. Just as m a well-ordered, constitutional demo¬ 
cratic state the legislators enact the laws but leave it for 
the judges to say what they mean, so the scientists fulfil 
their office in creating the delicate structure of scientific 
theory and it is for the philosophers to analyse, evaluate 
and interpret what they have made. It is this which 
explains and partly justifies the primarily pragmatic 
attitude towards science of the non-scientific citizen and 
statesman. That science is useful is obvious to us all, but 
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whetlier science is true, and, more important, in precisely 
what sense it is true, is a matter either for simple and 
unquejiomng faith or for abstruse philosopliical specula¬ 
tion. The pragmatic argument that the usefulness of 
science proves its truth is obviously unsatisfactory We 
are acquamted with useful fictions, and we know that 
two mcompatible scientific theories may both prove 
useful. Parado^cally enough the interpretation of science 
science but philosophy, and plulosophy of a kin d 
which lies for the most part outside the range of this book. 

I only mention this profound pliilosophical controversy 
because I wish to emphasize that we find in the social 
sciences the same duality of motivation that we observe 
m the natural sciences. To some sociologists, particularly 
to the nineteenth- and early twentieth-century pioneers, 
the central aim of their activities is the discovery and 
formulation of the truth about human society and social 
processes, and so they labour to construct the massive 
and imposing systematic sociologies which are usually 
deplored nowadays and frequently disowned as an 
embarrassing mistake. Sociologists of this kind have more 
recently had to give wav to a new generation of social 
investigators who have interpreted and justified their 
labours in pragmatic terms. For them sociology is 
primarily a source ot usehil techniques, methods of obser¬ 
vation and systems ot diagnosis. Such a sociology recom¬ 
mends itself as tiic handmaid ot govcnimcnt and social 
administiation, as a tact-tindiiig prologue to welfare 
^ - o 1. II d th cre can be no doubt that such motives 
have always been present, and otren uppermost, in tlic 
minds of all those who liave developed our social sur\’^ev 
methods, from Leplav to the present time. 

Sometimes indeed such a pragmatic sociology has 
presented itself to the \\'orld as a kind of substitute for 
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ethics. We are all familiar with the humane and ethically 
minded natural scientist who tells us that the troubles and 
persistent crises of the scientific age are due to the failure 
of our moral and spiritual development to keep pace with 
our scientific advance. It is perhaps an incomplete and 
rather superficial diagnosis, for it ignores the possibility 
that the process of swift and exciting scientific progress 
may itself have impeded our moral and spiritual develop¬ 
ment, by diverting our very fmite stock of mental energy 
away from moral and spiritual realities and interests. 
Nevertheless it is a fainiliar and readily comprehended 

thesis. 

But some sociologists now formulate this argument 
rather differently. For them our troubles are due to thi, 
way in which the social sciences have lagged behind the 
natural sciences. Our power to control and change the 
face of nature is now much greater than our power to 
control and remould man. Once the social sciences have 
caught up with the natural, or so it is claimed, then we 
shall be able to control both man and nature, and the 
scientific millennium will dawn at last. It is not that the 
scientific age needs to correct and balance itself with a 
profounder and reinforced ethic and spirituality, but 
rather that it must complete itself by developing its 
social sciences to that point of mastery which its natural 

sciences have already attained. 

Such a dream, however, is based upon a superficial 

error. In the hands of unethical men the powers conferred 
upon us by social science can be as gravely and tragically 
abused as those which we derive from natural science. 
The advertising techniques used by dishonest traders and 
the propaganda of totalitarian states may be as efficient as 
modem social and psychological science can make them. 
The 'confessions* which are so unfading a feature of 
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veiy skilful applications of the latest psychologic^ 

chmques. They are, indeed, m many ways more horri- 
fymg th^ the atrocities of Nazi Germany. The Nazis 
destroyed human bodies by technicaUy efficient physical 
barbarism, m gas chambers for example, but the Com¬ 
munists des troy the balance of human minds and dissipate 
the strength and resolution of human characters by an 
equaUy efficient psychological barbarism. It is the traidy 
of our time that six years of world-shattering warfare 
agamst a manifestly evil challenge to all that we have 
come to mean by civihzation have ended by setting up 
sornethmg even more desperately evil in its place, and we 
are left askmg ourselves whether we fought to overthrow 
the power of Nazi Germany in Europe merely in order 
to enthrone that of Communist Russia. 

It is true of course, that the powers and techniques 
which social and psychological science put at our disposal 
can be placed at the service of our ethical impulses, by 
rendermg them more efficient, by enabling merciful men 
to perform works of mercy which previously thev had 
perforce to leave undone because they knew not how to 
do them. All powers and techniques can be made to serve 

^^1°^'^ if nianncr. But they are in themselves 

ctlncally neutral and provide no possible substitute for 
moral and spiritual attitudes and aspirations. 

That workers in the social sciences should aspire to 
mvent new and more efficient ways of implementing the 
moral ends traditionally reverenced in our society' is 
wholesome and proper enough, and there is little doubt 
that they have rendered and will render many valuable 
services of this kind. But they have to beware lest in 
doing so they should seem either to presuppose or to 
inculcate a conception of man which may awaken doubts 
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in our minds as to whether the service of man is after all 
really so important and worth-while as the ethical ideal¬ 
ism, at its highest, of a prescientific age supposed. 

A humane civilization requires more than merely to 
know how to perform humane acts. Its really indispensable 
foundation is a doctrine and picture of man which makes 
men, all of them, really seem to matter, which gives to 
the humane a certain quality of eternal relevance and 
significance which separates it from the natural. It is the 
distinguishing characteristic of a civilization which, at its 
best, is Christian and ethical in its pliilosophical outlook, 
and at the same time scientific and technical in its secular 
practice, that it regards nature as an environment to be 
used and man as a being to be served. The roots of tliis 
distinction are to be found in the Bible itself, and in the 
development of Christian thought and philosophy during 
the patristic and mediaeval periods, but the flowering of a 
civihzation which is at once rehgious and ethical in its 
aims and presuppositions and technical in its means be¬ 
longs to the modem age, and it can only continue to 
flourish so long as it can maintain the dehcate balance and 
precarious alhance of the two historic forces upon which it 
depends. The extent to which our distinction between 
man and nature hes at the very roots of our western cul¬ 
ture should make us think twice before accepting the aid 
of a science which may seem indeed to hold out some 
promise of supplying us with new techniques for serving 
humanity more efficiently, but only on the basis of pre¬ 
suppositions which confound man with nature, and 
thus call in question that very interpretation of man 
which has made humanity seem to us a proper and worthy 
object of service. 

Western civihzation has always rested upon a human¬ 
ism; a classical humanism which saw man intellectually 
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as the rational animal’, or a Christian humanism which 
mterpreted him spiritually as ‘the child of God’, or 
since the close of the middle ages, a more confiised 
humamsm which has oscillated uneasily between the two. 
The distinction between them, of course, must not be 
pressed too far, for early and mediaeval Christian thought 
took great pams to do justice to the insights of Greek and 
Roman humanism by incorporating them into the struc- 
ture of Christian theology. Nevertheless, the modem 
scientific approach to man, whether through biology, 
psychology or sociology, has struck hard against the very 
foundations of classical and modem secular humanism. 
The intcllectualistic man of Socrates, whose sins are 
really mistakes, and the perfectible man of Rousseau, 
whose sins are due to the distorting pressures of an un- 
enhghtencd civilization, arc both of them inconceivable 

Avhich has known and appreciated 
the work of Darwin, Marx and Freud. Man is less rational 
than Socrates supposed, less ethical than Rousseau fore¬ 
saw. Our inherited culture contains tliis beuig within a 
more or less etliical and rational social framework, but it 
is powerless to evict the savagery from his unconscious 
depths. The savage waits in the depths of the soul of every 
man, ready to spring to the surface the moment the 
rational and ethical social controls grow weak or loosen 
their hold. have seen it happen, and we cannot deny 
or forget the terrible evidence which we have witnessed. 


Has science destroyed our humanism alreadv, or might 
social science perhaps do so in the tiiture? If the answer to 
cither ot tliese questions is in the affirmative then all talk 
of science, social or otherwise, becoming the sere^ant of 
humanity is so much nonsense. We cannot afterwards 


serve what w'c have first destroyed. It the term ‘humanity’ 
is to liave any serious moral import it must first be clearlv 
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seen to possess objective meaning, to refer to a manifestly 
distinguishable group of beings whose essential nature 
underhes and rationally justifies the ethical obUgations 
towards them which our social traditions have inculcated 

and fostered. 

For myself, I beUeve that the Christian element in our 
humanism will prove tougher and intellectually more 
resistant than the classical. Christianity has always known 
that man is a creature, that he stands side by side with 
animals and things as part of the creation. It has always 
presented liim as frail and finite, corruptible and corrup¬ 
ted. It has had the courage to proclaim a humanism with¬ 
out illusions. It ascribes to man neither metaphysical nor 
moral glories and it sees the essence of man neither in 
what he is nor in what he has been, but in the wholly 
surprising and unmerited attitude of God towards him, 
and in what he may therefore hope to become. We may 
call this an eschatological humanism, which cannot be 
refuted, but rather confirmed, by any empirically con¬ 
structed catalogue of present evidences of man’s fmitude 
and dependence. It is my belief that this Christian doctrine 
of man can serve at the same time as the presupposition 
and intellectual basis of both the naturalistic anthropology 
of our social sciences and the humanism of our civihza- 
tion. 

In this present crisis our civihzation desperately requires 
both to utihze the new insights and methods which social 
science promises to supply, and to retain its old and 
energizing faith in the vahdity of the distinction between 
man and nature, its concept of humanity as a distinct 
order of being in which moral relationships and obhga- 
tions are as necessary^ and objectively real as the natural 
relationships which the physical sciences have traced in 
the cosmos. I shall argue that the immense, and too often 
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latent, intellectual potentialities of Christian doctrine are 
capable of bearing this great burden of intellectual syn¬ 
thesis, that Christian thought at this critical juncture in 
the history of our civihzation is the only intellectual force 
capable of interpreting our variegated culture as a single 
coherent idea and thus supplying it with the unity and 
consistency which it now so sorely needs. 



Part One 


morals in the social sciences 




CHAPTER I 


THE TWO DIMENSIONS OF HUMAN 

EXISTENCE 

And Jesus adviuiccd in wisdom cuid stature, and in favour 
mth God and mail.’'* There in a single sentence we have 
■he bibheal picture of the very perfection of human 
development. The whole range and bias of Christian 
itliics is implicit in that single verse. In true biblical 
fashion, the moral idea is not abstractly conceived by the 
speculative intellect of the pliilosopher but concretely 
exemplified in the liistorical existence of the Saviour 
True ethical development is not the moral evolution of 
the human race but the flowering of each single person- 
ahty, primarily an existential rather than a sociological 
phenomenon. And again, true ethical development is the 
self-fulfilment of the whole man, the perfection of the 
whole of his gifts and capacities. In wisdom and stature, 
and in favour with God and man , in intellectual efficiency 
and in physical health, on both the metaphysical and the 
social planes of existence. To advance along such a high¬ 
way is to follow in the footsteps of Jesus towards moral 
maturity and personal integrity, revealed in Him as two 

identical conceptions. 

But I am not writing an essay in biblical exegesis or a 
pious meditation. The Christian writer who is also a 
Christian preacher may feel constrained by custom to 
open even a rigorously philosophical or scientific dis¬ 
course with a text, although the rules and technique of 
philosophical and scientific exposition may prevent him 
from explicitly recurring to it in tlie discourse itself. 01 
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wisdom and stature I shall not speak again It is ennn.»}, 
that we are duly impressed at the outset^y their presence 
m such a context Rather it is the phrase i favom 
God and man that provides me with my theme I am 

scope and logical structure of Christian ethical theory 

it with other 

ctlucal theories m and through which western man has 

ried to express his moral ideahsm—or lack of it, as the 

case may be—m such a mamier as to convey at least the 

suggestion that Christian ethics surpasses them all in the 

profundity of its humanism, in the range of its interests 

m the cogency of its logic, and m the reahsm of its frank 

recognition of die inevitable limitations and relativities 
ot human existence. 

‘In favour with God and man.’ The phrase sets before 
us what I will call the two-dimensional character of the 
moral hfe as the Christian understands and formulates it. 
The moral life itself is a single phenomenon, the one life 
ot the moral man, a spiritual and psychological unit\' such 
as the immoral life can never be, but it is lived in two 
dimensions or on two planes of existence at the same 
time. Because man is at once botli a social and a meta- 
physical being his existence, and indeed each phase of liis 
existence, has both a metaphysical and a sociological 
rclcnancc and reterence. All ethics is concerned with the 
definition and description of human wavs of hfe and modes 
of existence which will maintain social stabilm- and inspire 
valid social development, and at the same time facilitate 

peisonal growth. In brief lamgoingtoarguethatChristian 

ethical tbeon-, particularly as formulated bv the great 
masters ol Christian philosophw has succeeded in com¬ 
prehending and defining this two-dimensional character 
of the moial life with unrivalled clarirv’ and uower. 
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Wc may contrast this two-dimensional conception 
witli the two fundamental forms of ethical heresy, which 
I will call ‘secularism’ and ‘transcendentalism’ in ethics. 


By secularism in ethics I refer to any kind ofetliical theory 
which reduces ethics to a consideration of social relation¬ 


ships only. It subordinates personal development to social 
stabihty and social progress, and indeed tends in the long 
run to understand and define personality only in terms of 
its overt and visible contribution to social life. On a 


popular level it expresses itself in the cult of communal 
values and the idealization of ‘service’. Transcendental¬ 


ism in ethics, on the contrary—and this is an ethical 
heresy particularly characteristic of certain schools of 
contemporary’’ theological thought—fixes its attention on 
that existential crisis in the relationsliip between God and 
man in and tlirough which the latter finds salvation, or 
perhaps the other tiling. The one theory locates the moral 
in the sphere of what is socially healthy and creative; its 
conception of human well-being is communal rather 
than personal; its tendency is towards some kind of 
utilitarianism. The other discovers and recognizes the 
moral in the sphere of man’s relation to what is absolute, 
either an absolute voice of conscience, or an absolute 


Word of God, or some fusion of the two. The one cannot 


succeed in making any sense of the elements of absolute¬ 
ness and obligation wliich run through the moral life as 
men live and experience it, and tends to degenerate into a 
prudential calculus of social expediency. The other is 
intolerant of the purely relative elements in any concrete 
moral code and so becomes inadequate for communal 
purposes and irrevelant to social needs. A secularist ethic 
tends to encourage esoteric and superstitious cults in 
reUgion, and extreme individualism and extravagance in 
private morals, for through such chaimels the personal 
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and existential elements in the moral life which it ignores 
and suppresses find an unacknowledged and socially 
irrelevant outlet. The transcendental ethic, on the other 
hand, fosters the fanatical poHtical cults of the sute and 
the mass-community which have proved so evil a feature 
of our time, for if the acknowledged leaders and mouth¬ 
pieces of religion, morahty and spirituaUty either cannot 
or will not proclaim an ethic to the people which will 
preserve the conditions of social stabihty and hberate 
socially creative energies, then quite other minds with 
very different interests will have to fill in the gap created 

by their neglect. 

In all that follows we shall be compelled to recur 
repeatedly to tliis contrast between integral Christian, 
two-dimensional ethics, on the one hand, and one¬ 
dimensional secular or transcendental ethics on the other. 
Indeed, at the very outset of our study we can see that 
the difference between the half formulated and inade¬ 
quately understood ethic of the early church and the 
classical ethics of the Greek and Roman world was 
fundamentally of this character. Greek ethics were 
primarily ethics for the citizen of the cir>' state, aird 
Roman stoic ethics a system for the subject of a work 
empire. But the Christian ethic was from tlie first a w-a> 
of life for the heirs of God s Kingdom, who had neverthe¬ 
less to live for a time usefully, creatively and criticam ir 
the same cities and empires as other people. But the con¬ 
trast between the classical achievement and the Christiai 
revolution in etliical tlieory is one which calls tor ratlie: 
more detailed and extended treatment. 



CHAPTER II 


THE GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 

CLASSICAL ETHICS 

No more can be attempted here than a short summary of 
the most general characteristics of classical ethical thought, 
so selected and expressed, of course, as to bring out as 
clearly as possible the contrast with Christian ethics. 

(a) Classical ethics is a system of ctlucs for rnan in 
general. It deals in universal moral laws and broad con¬ 
ceptions of human well-being. The biblical idea of a 
special and unique call to each man in virtue of the umquc 
characteristics and bias of Ihs personahty and oppor¬ 
tunities is not even distantly approached. For the Greeks 
mankind as a whole was a logical and biological class- 
concept. The aim of etliics was to describe the typically 
human kind of excellence. The conventional procedure ot 
Greek ethics is first of all to discover and describe the per¬ 
fection of human well-being, the eiidaimonia or summum 
honum, and then to defme virtue as that which fosters or 
expresses the attainment of this human optimum. The 
Greek ethic is thus normally a purposive etliic of ends and 
means. Stoicism, the characteristically Roman etliic, on 
the other hand, regards the perfection of human nature 
as the domination of the whole life of man by reason, and 
hence it tends towards an ethic of rational law and 

obedience. 

It is still true that the choice between a purposive ethic 
wliich seeks the good and a legahstic etlnc which fulfils 
obhgations and performs duties is one of the most funda¬ 
mental of the alternatives with wliich moral philosophy 
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confronts us. Yet each of them has its well-known disad¬ 
vantages. Overmuch concentration on ultimate moral 
purposes tends to make us reckless and unscrupulous 
about the means we employ. The legahstic ethic of duty, 
on the other hand, is too often intractable to historical 
change and insensitive to the relativities of personal and 
social hfe. I would tentatively suggest at this stage that, 
whatever else we may require and expect of a satisfactory 
ethical theory, not the least of its achievements must be 
the reconciliation of these two points of view in some 
richer synthesis which wiU do justice to what is vahd and 
avoid what is defective in both of them. 

{b) The paradox of classical ethics is its prevailingly 
aristocratic flavour. For although it attempts a sketch of 
the general conditions of human well-being for the 
whole human race, in fict its tendency is to regard this 
optimum way of hfe as in practice attainable only by the 
class of rich, leisured and educated citizens. It defines a 
universal condition of human well-being wliich it pro¬ 
ceeds to denv to the great majority of men and women. 
Tliis is less true perhaps of die Roman Stoics dian of the 
great Greek pliilosophcrs, but even among the Stoics we 
find a prevailing intcllcetualism which seems to put the 
higher forms of human excellence beyond die reach of 
those who do not belong to a relatively leisured and 


cultivated class. 

No doubt this was partly due to the economic and 
social structure of classic.il society, in which a high degree 
of cultur.al acliievenient on the part of a favoured tew 
was made possible b\* the institution of slas er\, sla\ c— 
prcsdiiction plas inu the role in classical civilization which 
machine-production plavs in inc'dern cis iliz.ition. In the 
inoderii world ne meet with ide.ihstic .uid sensitise 
suirits who clamour tor the abolition of the machine, 
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because of the ugliness of industrialism and the manifest 
evils of its influence on its servants. The proletarian is 
indeed rightly so called, for his way of life seems in fact 
to have taken from him many of the values which seem 
to non-proletarians above all to make life worth living. 
Whether it is some of the accidental characteristics of 
early industriahsni—for example, poverty and bad 
housing—or whether it is the very nature of industrial¬ 
ism itself wliich so outrageously disinherits and degrades 
the proletarian is obviously a matter for wider discussion, 
but about liis prevailing estrangement from some of the 
most important cultural traditions of our society there 
can be no possible doubt. Nevertheless, when the ideal¬ 
ist proposes the abolition of the machine, we find it 
impossible to take him seriously. We sec clearly enough 
that a proposal to aboHsh the macliine is really a proposal 
to abolish the whole way of life and civilization of which 
the machine is the indispensable technical foundation. We 
dismiss him as a well-intentioned, impractical dreamer. 
No doubt we are right to do so. But the fact that we do so 
should give us at least a sympathetic insight into the 
necessities of the social situation in which even the greatest 
classical tliinkers tolerated and sometimes justified the 
abominable institution of slavery. To propose then 
the abohtion of slavery would have meant proposing the 
abohtion of classical culture and civihzation itself It was 
social reahty and social realism wliich thus gave their 
ethical thought its aristocratic bias. 

For classical ethics is always adjusted to a particular 
social pattern, either that of the Greek city state or that 
of the Roman world empire, which is regarded as 
stable and immutable. The classical conception of the 
good hfe is not a flexible one. It is adaptable neither across 
space nor through time. It is not an ethic really calculated 
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to meet the widely varying needs of all the sorts and con¬ 
ditions of men who exist in the world at any one time, 
and consequently it is not an ethic which can be easily 
adjusted to changing historical conditions. There is a 
close relationship between a contemporary variety of 
social conditions and ways of hfe and temporal change. 

It is by learning to adapt itself to the needs and relativities 
of a wide variety of contemporary modes of existence that 
a system of morality acquires that elasticity and resUience 
which fits it to surmount and survive the great crises of 
historical development. An aristocratic and minoritarian 
ethic cannot survive into some succeeding historical epoch 
precisely because it cannot universalize itself in its own. 
By limiting itself in space to a particular favoured group 
or class, it restricts itself in time to a particular historical 
epoch. But again, it is not fair to pass an unfavourable 
judgment of this kind on the achievement of classical 
thought unless our minds are at least open to the possi¬ 
bility that our own European conception of the good Hfe 
for the cultivated and Hberal-minded man may be subject 
to a like condemnation. 

One of the greatest modern historians of the classical 
world, Rostovtzefi, concludes that it was its failure to 
initiate the masses on whose labour it depended into the 
values of its wav of hfe which was the real and underlying 
cause of its ultimate collapse. Its fate is in his view’ a 
solemn w-arning to all subsequent civilizations, mcluding 
our owm. He closes one of the most important of his 
books with a paragraph of almost prophetic character; 

Tlic evolution of the ancient world has a lesson and a wvarn- 
ine; for us. Our civilization will not last unless it be a civiliza¬ 
tion not of one class but of masses. The Oriental civilizations 
were more stable and lasting than the Grcco-Roman, because, 
bcinc chiefly based on religion, they were nearer to the 
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masses. Another lesson is that violent attempts at levelling 
have never helped to uplift the masses. They nave destroyed 
tlie upper classes, and resulted in accelerating the process of 
barbarization. But the ultimate problem remains like a ghost, 
ever present and unlaid; is it possible to extend a higher civiliz¬ 
ation to the lower classes without debasing its standards and 
diluting its quality to vanishing point? Is not every civilization 
bound to decay as soon as it begins to penetrate the masses?® 

The problem, as Rostovtzeff himself more than hints, is 
inherent in the nature of a secular civilization, in which 
intellectualism and culture revolve round themes which 
they have themselves selected and defined, and lose all 
point of contact with the life and thought of the great 
mass of non-intellectuals. It is only in an all-pervadingly 
rehgious culture that the popular and the intellectual 
forms of life revolve aroimd the same central themes. It 
is so in the life of the Church even to-day. The Christian 
theologian and the Christian philosopher worship and 
pray side by side with the Christian working man, with 
whom they are linked, despite their very different spheres 
and levels of thought and activity, by a common theme. 
The intellectuals are concerned with understanding and 
elucidating the meaning of the experiences in the light of 
winch the worker also lives, perhaps more faithfully and 
effectively than they do. The hturgy is neither ‘high-brow’ 
nor low-brow . It offers to each worshipper precisely as 
much as he is capable of appropriating. It is rich and com- 
pheated with profound and searching existential import 
to the philosopher, and yet speaks with direct and obvious 
simpHciry to the unsopliisticated worshipper. This bridg¬ 
ing of the gap between the intellectual and the ‘man in the 
street’, by confronting them with a common stock of 
themes and experiences is characteristic of religious 
civilizations, even on tlie level of their secular life. Thus as 
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late as Shakespeare’s time, England was still religious 
enough in this sense for the ‘Bard’ to ravish the poet and 
tickle the ears of the groundlings at the same time, to rock 
the audience with an exciting melodrama of murder, 
lust, incest, madness and revenge while analysing the 
profound existential tragedy of Hamlet. The secret of 
such a solidarity and unification of experience is usually 
lost in a secular society. Occasionally we may recover it— 
as in some films, like the recent Passport to Pimlico, or in 
the exposition of some tremendous national crisis by a 
political leader of outstanding genius and imagination, 
like Winston Churchill, or in the spontaneous fun of 
some great clown, like the incomparable Tommy Hand- 
ley, or even Bernard Shaw—but normally we fmd only 
the contrast, tension and mutual incomprehensibihty of 
‘high-brow’ and ‘low-brow’. 

The high-brow’ mood is one which subtly and in¬ 
sidiously reconciles even the man of sincere idealism and 
integrity to tlte unpleasant necessity of the prevailing 
forms of exploitation. He knows that he represents and 
carries on the values of his society, and that the mass of 
his contemporaries only work for them without compre¬ 
hension or appreciation of their beauty and importance. 
His experience almost compels him to think in terms of a 
privileged elite as the only means through which culture 
can flourish and survive. Plato dreams of the reign of 
philosopher kings, because only then will philosophy be 
safe from the suspicious, uncomprehending hostility- of 
the cloddish democraev which murdered Socrates. Now- 
adavs we mav dream of the ‘managerial societv’, in which 
the trained technician \vili free himself from irksome and 
non-sciciitific political control hv hin^sclf assuming poli¬ 
tical power, but it comes to much the same thing. The 
word ‘democracy’ in Greek thought always meant the 
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rule of die ‘low-brow’, and die consequent misunder¬ 
standing and neglect of culture, and our experience of the 
violent, politically doctrinaire experiments in levelling, 
characteristic of our time, which Rostovtzcff deprecates 
as providing no real solution of the problem he has de¬ 
fined for us, suggest that the fears and forebodings of 
Greek thinkers were anythmg but groundless. Thus the 
self-conscious intellectual easily slides into an attitude 
wliich assumes it to be inevitable that the masses must 
work uncomprchendingly, although no doubt as com¬ 
fortably as possible—generously provided with a maxi¬ 
mum of‘bread and circuses’—for the values for which he 
himself lives. This generalization is, if anything, even 
more true of the left-wing, socialist intellectual than of 
his reactionary opponent. I am reminded of the story of 
the pacifist poet m the first world war. ‘Aren’t you 
ashamed , asked the chairman of the conscientious ob¬ 
jectors’ tribunal, ‘to sit at home doing nothing while 
other young men are fighting for civilization;’ ‘I’m the 
civilization they’re fighting for,’ replied the poet. 

The question which arose insistently m the classical 
world, and still arises in ours, is this; Is there any solution 
of this problem except in a consciously religious civiliza¬ 
tion: Do not both history and sociological analysis teach 
us that only profoundly religious societies have ever come 
even within measurable distance of solving it; It is m 
this context that we can see the profound interest and 
importance of the contemporary Russian experiment. For 
Soviet civilization means a sustained effort to unify the 
consciousness and experience of ‘high-brow’ and ‘low¬ 
brow , and to transcend their mutual misunderstandmgs, 
on the basis of a political, instead of a religious, doctrine 
and myth. The trouble is that Marxism is itself a product 
of a soplnsticated secularism, an inherently ‘high-brow’ 
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phenomenon. How many real proletarians understand it? 
Or would care for it if they did? It is more likely to con¬ 
vert Bloomsbury than Birmingham. We can at least 
imagine a homogeneously religious society without even 
a protesting Marxist minority, but can we conceive of a 
homogeneously Marxist society without a protesting 
rehgious minority? The signs are that the Soviet rulers 
themselves have now abandoned even the dream of such 
an achievement. 

Meanwhile, in a secular society such as ours, the intel¬ 
lectual will remain disposed to accept the inevitability of 
the prevailing forms of slavery and exploitation, and 
ought not to be self-righteously critical of the Greek 
attitude towards the problem of slavery. 

(c) The classical ethic is a secular ethic in the sense that 
its good life is almost wholly contained in and relevant 
to the specific form of society which it presupposes, the 
Greek city state or the Roman world empire. We do 
fmd in Plato, and to a lesser extent elsewhere, some sense 
of the metaphysical context and backgroimd of personal 
righteousness, but that is because there is also in Plato a 
profound sense of the metaphysical context and back¬ 
ground of the social life of die city state itself The 
Repjihlic is as much a treatise on metaphysics as an 
essay on political theory. Plato is more aware than any 
other classical thinker that a specific social structure, a 
particular polity and way of life, presupposes, whether 
consciously or not, some kind of metaphysic. A form of 
civilization is never just a product of antecedent circum¬ 
stances, but an expression of a certain set of beliefs about 
reality and a particular evaluation of what in life is most 
worth while. Thus bv acquiescing in and learning to 
enjoy the wav ot life made possible for us by participation 
in a particular form of society, we are already espousing a 
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particular mctaphysic. In the Rcptthlic, for example, wc 
find at least the germ of the modern conception that the 
real aim of metaphysical thought is not to decide what 
our metaphysics shall be, by analysing reality, but to 
become conscious of what our metaphysics already are, 
by laying bare the presuppositions of our way of life. But 
that personality is a metaphysical thing in a manner and 
to an extent in and to which society cannot be a meta¬ 
physical thing, that personality transcends society, has a 
metaphysical relevance which cannot be found in our 
forms of social structure, this is a thought of which wc 
find no trace in the classical ethical system. 

{(i) Classical humanism is intrinsic. It secs the unique 
value of human life in that character whicii distinguishes 
man from other animate creatures. It is obsessed with the 
contrast between man, the rational animal, and all non- 
rational beings. Man is exalted by his possession of a par¬ 
ticular biological characteristic, self-conscious reason, 
which has been denied to all other animals. His unique 
dignity is constituted not by possibilities of further and 
higher achievement but by something which enters into 
his present definition. The splendour of being human is 
found in what man is rather than in what he may con¬ 
ceivably become. 

For us this bold contrast is less certain and impressive. 
We have discovered the germs of intelligence in animals, 
and had bitter experience of the survival of the bestial and 
irrational in man. Hence we find the classical kind of 
humanism quite unacceptable, and mdeed, our problem 
is whether we can have any kind of humanism at all. 
Most of our secularists and totalitarians, and not a few of 
our theologians—unholy alliance!—openly acquiesce in 
the pseudo-scientific post-Darwinian, Marxian and 
Freudian currents of thought which tend to debunk man’s 
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classical claim to dignity, and absorb themselves in either 
a passionate political affirmation of the supreme power of 
the state or in a theological, but sub-biblical, mystique of 
the power of God. The so-called scientific humanism is not 
really in much better case. It too has accepted the total 
abandonment of all man’s metaphysical and spiritual 
claims to glory. It proposes for us man as an object of 
affection and service rather than of reverence. His psycho¬ 
logical happiness and physical comfort are to be the aim 
and end of the labours of the technician and the planner, 
but to the question, ‘Why should such a being be so ex¬ 
travagantly comforted and served?* scientific humanism 
has no answer. It is not, indeed, in its overt manifesta¬ 
tions a complete logical structure. Scientific humanism 
suppresses but is nevertheless based upon the Christian 
attitude towards the fallen fcllow-man, die stumbling 
and spasmodic effort of the Christian to imitate in the 
sphere of his own personal and social relationships the 
divine pity tor man’s misfortimcs and the divine fiith—if 
I may be pardoned so unthcological an expression—in 
man’s possibilities. And yet scientific humanism denies 
that whole mctaphysic ot man which makes such an emo¬ 
tion and such a faith both sensible and relevant. It reduces 
itself, in effect, to a fatuous proposal that we should pro¬ 
vide rather superior stables tor rather interior horses. 

(c) Wc have already seen that die classical moral ideal 
is static. Certainly Plato and Aristodc in particular made a 
distinct and valuable contribution to our understanding: 
ot the problem ot the moral education ot the vouinr. but 
tor them such an education could onlv be a preparation 
tor citizenship in a socier\' \\ ith a social structure assumed 
to be fixed aiul permanent. Whether a rcallv satisfactory 
educational teclinique should ever allow icsclt to be 
wholly deterniiiieJ by the needs and requirements ot anv 
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particular social structure may well be questioned. At 
some point or other such a procedure almost always 
seems to require some sacrifice on the part of the educator 
of what we may call die inherent educational and personal 
aims and ideals. On the other hand, no social system can 
afford or be expected to sustain an educational technique 
which treats its particular requirements as irrelevant to 
educational aims. And so it comes about that we often 
find educational processcss and techniques dominated by 
slogans of a specifically non-educational character, and 
we meet conceptions like ‘education tor democracy’, or 
‘education for Soviet Society’, education for a techno¬ 
logical social order, education for almost anything rather 
than education itselt. Nevertheless the fundamental pre- 
supposition ot all such politico-educational systems is 
false, and never more manifestly so than now. Social 
structures are not permanent, but on the contrary chroni¬ 
cally subject to slow insidious processes of change, and 
periodically visited by violent attacks of crisis and cata¬ 
strophe. It is rather what I have called the inherent educa¬ 
tional and personal values which persist, which must be 
reinterpreted and rc-expressed in and througli every 
changing phase of social and cultural development. It is 
man who is the absolute, not liistory and society. Man is 
not the fimction and agent ot societ)’ and historical pro¬ 
cesses, rather social development is a function of man. 
Yet both the classical anti-liistoricism, wliich over¬ 
emphasized the permanence and stability of particular 
social structures, and the modem historicism, wliich is 
perhaps over-obsessed with the universality of social 
change, are guilty of the same iUicit obversion of the true 
relationship between man and liistory. And both make the 
same mistake for the same reason. They both regard 
society as more fundamental than personality. ‘Society is 
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and will remain what it is\ says one group , 'and therefore 
man must be fitted into it by an appropriate educational 
technique.’ ‘Society is in a state of permanent flux’, reply 
their seeming opponents, ‘and therefore man’s only free¬ 
dom lies in understanding and co-operating with what is 
happening and will happen anyhow, in allowing himself 
to become the agent and instrument of inevitaUe social 


change.’ And so these apparently antithetical doctrines 
both point towards the same anti-personal, pohtically 
totalitarian conclusion. The Cliristian’s sense of the 


relation between man on the one hand and society on the 
other will be determined by his belief in the transcendence 
of history and society by personality. For him social 
structures and historical processes are reahties of a tem¬ 
poral order, whereas personahty belongs to eternity as 
well as time. 


(J) Lastly, the moral psychology wliich underlies classi¬ 
cal etliics is prevailingly intellectuahstic. It exliibits vice 
and sin as fiuidamcntally errors of practical judgment. 
Virtue, on the other hand, is the domination ot the irra¬ 


tional elements in man by his sovereign reason. Too 
often, indeed, the ultimate salvation of man is pictured in 
terms of the death ot all that man is apart from liis 
rational nature. Particularlv in Plato we fmd ae-ain and 
again an almost manichean attitude towards the physical, 
emotional and instinctive elements ot human nature. 


I am aware that so bald a summary mav seem luii^rac- 
ious, and unjust to the greatness ot the achievement ot the 
classical mind of ethics. Classical ethics is immeasurahlv 
superior to anything ot the kind which preceded it. But 
we arc concerned here to compare it with an ethical 
tlieory which came utter it, which inherited its wisdom, 
profited hv its example, and enriched it out ot the treasury 
of Hebrew religious experience. Had we compared it 
with what went betorc it, our stock ot superlatives would 
have been, bv now, exhausted. 



CHAPTER III 


THE GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Early and medijcval Christian thought is influenced at 
almost every point by a warm and profound admiration 
for the achievement of classical philosophy. It employs its 
techniques of logical analysis; it delights to use its charac¬ 
teristic phrases and terminology; wherever possible it 
weaves classical conceptions, with a minimum of neces¬ 
sary reinterpretation, into the structure of Christian 
intellectualism. But this admirably humble attitude to¬ 
wards the achievement of the great classical masters, this 
exemplary readiness of Christian thought to appreciate 
and take God’s truth from wherever it comes, has the 
effect of emphasizing the contrast between classical and 
Christian thought as mere reaction and dialectical opposi¬ 
tion could never do. 


{a) The Christian conception of moral perfection is not 
based on any abstract and ideal conception of the typical 
well-being of the human species. It is not an ethic for the 
human race, biologically conceived by analogy with the 
other species of the animal kingdom, but always an ethic 
for a realm of unique persons. ‘The exceptional’, says 
Kierkegaard, ‘has nothing whatsoever to do with ethics; 
ethically speaking there is nothing exceptional . . . the 
exceptional is a particular relation to God.’® And again, 
‘If ethics {i.e. moraHty) is the highest and nothing incom¬ 
mensurable remains in man . . . then there is no need for 
any other categories besides those of Greek philosophy’.' 
I take him to mean here that the moral life can only be 
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treated exhaustively in terms of general moral laws and 
general conceptions of what constitutes human well¬ 
being, so long as we think, as the Greeks did, of mankind 
as a biological class. The moment when, in Christian 
fashion, we begin to think of mankind as a realm of per¬ 
sons, to interpret each man, in Kierkegaard’s phrase, as ‘the 
exceptional’, the ‘particular relation to God’, the category 
of law is clearly unable of itself to serve the now greatly 
more complicated purposes of the moral philosopher. 
Indeed, some are even led to the conclusion that this 
Christian intellectual revolution, for such it is, renders the 
category of law obsolete altogether, but that, as I think 
we shall see, is an unwarrantable simplification of the 
problem. Law must come into Christian ethical tlieory 
just as law comes into the Bible, but it is a category which 
must be employed with perhaps a profounder sense of its 
limitations than we c.an find in classical or sometimes even 


in modern philosophy. 

In tlie New Tcst.imcnt the idea of law, as applied to the 
moral life of a person, finds its necessary fulfilment ha the 
idea of vocation. The most vivid illustration of this ful¬ 
filment is to he found in the episode of die rich youiig 
ruler. ‘If thou wilt enter into life, keep the command¬ 
ments.’ ‘All these have I kept from my youth up; what 
Lack I yete’ ‘If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell what thou 
hast, aiid give to the poor.’^" Mere obedience to the law, 
the performance of what he must do because he is a m.an, 
leaves somethin- lacking. The rieh yotmg ruler knows it 
because he has experienced it. Jesus responds to his appeal 
not with an eleventh commandment delivered to all nvaii- 

to suppose that would be to misunderst.md the 
whole passa-e— but bv setting betorc him his vocation, 
what he must do because he is f/ns particular man, what he 
must do if he is to attain not merely die mor.d periection 
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of the human type but complete personal integrity. The 
judgment of persons can never be like die award of prizes 
at the dog show. The champion bulldog is simply one 
which exemplifies to an outstanding degree the general 
characteristics and excellences of die breed. The goodness 
of the good man must direct and use what is peculiar to 
liitH as well as die nature wlxich he has in common with 
his fellows. ‘In a certain sense every man is an exception/ 
Kierkegaard tells us, but he adds, ‘Every man is tiie Uni¬ 
versal human and at the same time an exception/*"* 

The same note is struck in the Old Testament, but 
primarily on a corporate national level. Israel is not only 
die people of die law, a law winch it could conceivably 
and perhaps ought to communicate to otlicrs; it is also 
the Chosen People, endowed with a unique vocation, 
called upon to devote to the service of God not merely its 
share of the common humanity but also its unique national 
genius, experience and opportunity. 

Nevertheless, in both Testaments the conception of a 
common humanity, of a common code of moral obliga¬ 
tions and of universal conditions ot well-being arising 
out of that common huniamty, is accepted and rearfirmed 
on Its own level. Every relationslup with God is unique 
and unrepeatable, but yet there are some tilings wmcli 
may validly be said ot all such relationslnps in general. 
Thus the Christian behef m personahey and vocacion does 
not prevent the moralist from mterpreemg the classical 
eudaitnonia or summum bomm as the vision of God, die 
true end and the true life of man. Nor does it prevent Inm 
trom accepting and commending the discipline of the 
common or universal law. hi Cluistian etlncal theory the 
antithesis between a purposive etlnc of ends and means 
^d a legalistic etlnc ot duty and obedience is overcome, 
because both the summum bonurn and die moral law are 
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interpreted in terms of God. The suntmum bonutn is the 
Divine Fellowship; the moral law is the Divine Com¬ 
mand. The goal of ethical striving is at the same time the 
source of ethical obligation. Obedience to the moral law 
is seen to be the indispensable means to the attainment of 
the supreme moral goal. Such a synthesis and reconcili¬ 
ation is indeed a magnificent philosophical achievement, 
altogether beyond the resources of any non-theological 
system of etliics. Despite the fact that everyday moral 
experience attests the reality of both goal-seeking and 
duty-doing ethical experiences and processes, moral 
philosophers outside the Christian tradition are almost 
invariably driven to adopt one of these two standpoints 
to the exclusion of the other. 

In the less social, more profoundly existential ethical 
thought of St. Paul, law appears as a term descriptive of 
that human condition wliich mediates between the state 


of sin on the one hand and the state ot grace on the other. 
Law in this Pauline sense, which may justly, I diink, be 
identified with the concept of natural law in later Catliohc 
thought, and with the ‘universal human’ of Kierkegaard, 
signifies the constant, the normahzing and humanizing 
forces at work in litc and history, although always in 
conjunction with the more evident individualizing and 
particularizing forces which distinguish even relatively 
aw-abiding persons and societies entirely trom each other. 
The state of pure obedience to law is indeed luiknowm. 
Law is alwavs imminent in the particular, imd never found 
in isolation from tlie particular. The reality is always 
either a state ot grace or a state ot sm. Sin has at least diis 
in common with grace, that it separates and particularizes. 
A sinful act is at least a particular personal act. It is the 
merely ethical which, it it could, would standardize man¬ 
kind. Hence in St. Paul dierc is a tension between law 
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and grace rvmning parallel with the tension and conflict 
between law and sin. Just as law is at war with the arro¬ 
gance, the corrupted personahsm of sin, so grace is at war 
with die self-sufficiency of the etliical, with the moralistic 
behef that mere obedience to any law, however noble, can 
of itself avail to produce personal maturity and integrity. 

The role of grace is not that of a mere rescuer. It does 
not come gallantly to the assistance of a law beaten to its 
knees by the blows of sm. Its function is at least three-fold. 
It completes law by adding to the idea of the ethical the 
idea of vocation, thus personalizing morality. Secondly, 
the office of grace is to reconcile the members, the irra¬ 
tional, amoral levels of human nature, to the leadership— 
a better term than overlordship or mastery in this context 
—of the rational and conscientious parts of man’s being. 
Thirdly, the dynamic of grace guides redeemed and re¬ 
integrated personaUty towards personal fulfilment in 
supernatural vision. 

The dynamic of grace is thus present in St. Paul’s 
thought as the humbler, the healer, and the beneficent 
providence which prepares man for what it promises, and 
promises what it prepares. 

Law is thus a process intermediate between the dyna¬ 
mic of sin—which particularizes in order to destroy, 
distinguishes between persons in order to set them over 
against each other; and the dynamic of grace—wliich 
particularizes in order to save, distinguishes the person in 
order to set him over against God. We may wnll ask 
whether there is any other system of categories known to 
human thought which will enable us so profoundly to 
interpret man’s inward conflict and frustration, and the 
paradoxical and surprising persistence of human life and 
history through so much vanity and pain, as tiiis three¬ 
fold biblical scheme of sin, law and grace. 
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Nevertheless, although this analysis makes it quite clea: 
that Christian ethical and social thought cannot, indeec 
dare not, dispense with the concept of law, it also shew 
that the mere concept of law is not sufficient of itself, a 
not a little of the less inspired kind of cathohc natural lav 
thinking sometimes seems to suggest. Mere obedience t( 
the moral law cannot make a good man. Indeed, it canno 
make any sort of man at all. I would go further and sa^ 
that mere conformity to the natural law is not sufficient o 
itself to make a good society. Any man is always thi 
particular man. Any society is always this particula 
society. The reality is never the state of mere obedience t< 
law. It is always either a state of sin, or a state of grace, oi 
most commonly, a bewildering and disintegrating oscilla 
tion between the two. 

But if the law is thus an abstract and ideal conception, 
mean between two realities wliich is never in fact attainC' 
—although perhaps most nearly approached in the medio 
crity of mere morahsm, the relative impersonality c 
conventional bourgeois decency and proletarian ma: 
loyalty—our problem might appear to be the same as S 
Paul’s: ‘Wherefore then serveth the law?’ St. Paul repli< 
that, ‘It was added because of transgressions’.^® I hav 
already tried to identify the natural law of Catholic thee 
logy as the universal, constant or normalizing element i 
human life and history. Tliis constant or normalizhi 
element manifests itself as a mood, at once creative an 
destructive, of persistent human dissatisfaction with a 
the positive performances of man’s sin-infected existenc< 
It is the protest of the universal clement in human natui 
against the particularism which falls below the level c 
that nature, and it is the essential intermediary between 
and the new particularism wliich would raise us above tl: 
natural level. Elsewhere St. Paul adds, ‘The Law is oi 
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schoolmaster to bring us to Christ’,^^ thus indicating the 
destiny of law and its proper relation to the reign of grace. 
Consciousness of law makes us creatively and savingly 
dissatisfied, not only with what sin has made of nature, 
but perhaps even with nature itself, with its impotence to 
handle the problem of sin, a problem wliich moralism 
can recognize but never resolve. But to establish the limi¬ 
tations of morahsm is not by any means to deny its 
vahdity, or obscure its proper place in Christian ethical 
thought. 

(b) The Christian ethic is an ethic for all. To every man, 
and to every human society, there is both a command¬ 
ment and a vocation. God addresses a common command¬ 
ment to all and a special call to each. Personal integritv, 
fulhress of harmonious life, effective without because 
unified within, requires at the same time total obedi¬ 
ence to the common commandment and an ungrudginc 
response to the special call. Here we have an ethic 
winch recognizes at once both the reality of the common 
humanity and the uniqueness of each personality. We can 
see this mingling of commandment and vocation even in 
the Bible itself Some are called to lead and some are called 
to follow, some to travel, to peddle the gospel over the 
Empire, and others to stay and lay the foundations of the 
local church. One special function is defined for masters 
and another for servants, one way of Ufe for men and 
another for women, while all are summoned to acknow¬ 
ledge the common duty of obedience to the great uni¬ 
versal commandments of God. 

From the first then the Christian ethic is m principle 
flexible and adaptable to different conditions of Ufe and 
changing circumstances. What else could be expected of a 
missionary faith? The capacity of Christianity, so often 
questioned nowadays, to adapt itself to temporal change 
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is already vindicated by its power, repeatedly demon¬ 
strated, to adapt itself to extraordinary varieties of human 
conditions existing side by side in space. It is hard to 
believe, for example, that the conditions of human hfe in 
Europe in the twenty-first century will differ so sharply 
from the conditions of human hfe in Europe in the nine¬ 
teenth, fifteenth or tliirteenth centuries as die conditions 
of human life in Europe in the uventieth century differ 
here and now from diose obtaining in China or Central 
Africa. The flexible and resihent faidi which has met the 
great challenge of social variety in space, as the modem 
missionary movement has shewn Clirisrianity to be 
capable of doing, need not fear the challenge of social 
change dirough time. 

Christianity has the priceless advantage of never having 
been associated dirough any long and formative period in 
its liistory with any one racial group or any one social 
class. Its development has never been condirioned by anv 
one highly integrated system of social pressures. Manv 
nations and all classes have contributed to the makine of: 

o 

the church and the understandinq ot die faidi. Aiid so 


Christianit)' lias had perforce to become not so much a 
way of life tor all men as a way ot hfe for each man, to 
adapt itsclt to the needs and requirements ot die whole 
range ot personah temperamental and social variet\’ widi 
which it has tound itsclt controiited and challenged in 
God’s richly variegated world. 

(r) Tins extraordinary capacity tor adaptation to social 


diversity luul social cliange is possible precisely because 
Christianity never loses sight ot the ultimate metaphysical 
context of human life. It was .ilwavs cle.ir in Christian 


dioucrht, as it had never been in classical thought, that 
personalirs' transcends socicrv and diat society itsclt tran¬ 
scends the state. Both die Greek citv state and the 
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Roman world empire were fimdamcntally totalitarian. 
The whole range of human existence fell always in theory 
and sometimes in practice within the sphere of the state’s 
interest and competence. To introduce into tlic life of 
such a society a church which claimed complete self- 
sulficicncy and freedom in the organization of its social 
and religious life was from die first a major political 
revolution and was speedily recognized as such. The 
tension between church and state led Christian political 
thought to the pluralistic conception of society, with its 
implication that the state is simply one among many 
human associations, dedicated to the achievement of 
certain important human purposes but to by no means all 
of them. Then as now the fundamental political issue was 
not beUveen political totalitarianism and political demo¬ 
cracy—that is a comparatively modern misconception and 
we are now learning at last that parliamentary democracy 
can be as totalitarian in action as any autocracy—but 
between poUtical totalitarianism and political pluralism. 
The state in Christian thought is defined as the ‘com¬ 
munity of communities’, and many of our highest human 
purposes are placed cxphcitly outside the sphere of its 
competence. 

But if society transcends the state, that is only because 
personality in the last resort transcends society. The sphere 
of man’s complete maturing is not time but eternity, 
and the true hfe of man is life in and into God. Funda¬ 
mentally a Christian ethic must rationaUze and justify its 
counsels and commandments, not in terms of their social 
usefuhiess, but in terms of their contribution to man’s 
attainment of his supreme spiritual end. The primary aim 
of the Christian way of life is neither to stabilize social 
structures, nor to liberate social energies, but to fit man 
for membership of the Kingdom of God. It may well, in 
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certain circumstances, both stabilize social structures and 
liberate social energies, but it will always do so, when it 
does so, as a kind of by-product of its fundamentally 
theological preoccupations. Indeed, the Christian socio¬ 
logist will say that the attainment of social stability 
and the conditions of free development must always and 
necessarily be a by-product of activities whose aims and 
motives transcend social requirements. The fundamental 
defect of secularism in ethics and politics lies in its tendency 
to create an introverted, hypochondriac society, feverishly 
concerned about its own symptoms, employing whole 
armies of statisticians and social surveyors to take and 
record its daily social and economic temperature, its 
attention pathologically concentrated on its physical con¬ 
dition, and for that very reason incapable of healthy 
functioning. Organisms function most efficiently in the 
service of ends which transcend their present condition. 
Even so nature, in Cliristian theology, can only become 

and remain itself under the regime of grace. 

{(i) By contrast with classical humanism, Christian 
humanism is extrinsic. Christian thought about man is 
primarily concerned not with the very debatable dif¬ 
ferences between the human race and the animal kingdom, 
but witli the indubitable distinction between God and 
man. It is not afraid to see man as he is, without any 
romantic, pscudo-liumanistic attempt to gloss over or 
excuse his corruptibility', failure and sin. Yet, despite this 
realism, Christianity reveals man as the embodiment of a 
Divine Purpose and the object of the Divine Love. The 
real value and glorv of human existence is found not so 
mucli in what man is as in Gods surprisingly gracious 
attitude towards him, and in what, in consequence of 
that attitude, he may without presumption hope to 

become. 
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(e) In Christian ethical thought moral growth is not 
primarily moral evolution, the ethical development of the 
whole human race from generation to generation, as it is, 
for example, in a typical and excellent modern text-book 
of social ediics like Hobhouse’s Morals in Euoliitiori. Such a 
conception inevitably tends to subordinate personality to 
society and history. But Christian ethics is primarily con¬ 
cerned with die development of each single personality 
towards maturity and integrity. Thus, in Christian 
thought social structures and processes are judged in 
terms of their contribution to personal development, 
instead of assessing personality merely in terms of its 
contribution to social life, as a purely secular ethic in¬ 
evitably tends to do. The good society is one which pro¬ 
vides for its members the optimum conditions of personal 
and spiritual growth. No secularist theory of ethics can 
think in this fashion without being false to its own logic. 
The secularist conception of man inevitably defines and 
exhibits liim as a passing moment in the life of a more 
enduring society, and therelore must assess his moral 
'worth primarily in terms of liis contribution to social 
progress. He exists for the process, not the process for 
lim. It is only fair to say that many humane and nobly 
intentioned secularist tliinkers are false to their own logic 
in precisely tliis way, but, although such evidence of the 
survival of the humane in an ahen context is welcome and 
encouraging, the betrayal of logic is not a practice which 
can in any circumstances, or whatever the consequences, 
be commended. 

' Some conception ot a ladder of personal ascent to¬ 
wards the fullness of human self-realization turns up again 
and again in Christian thought. There is the mystical 
conception of the three \vays’ of the spiritual life— 
purgative, illuminative and unitive. St. Bernard gives us a 
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magnificent psychological study, which in some ways 
curiously anticipates the basic preoccupations of Freud, of 
the growth in the person’s capacity for love—from the 
infantile love of self to the love of God and others for the 
self’s sake, then on to the love of God and others for their 
own sakes, culminating in the supreme moral achieve¬ 
ment of the love of the self for the sake of God and other 
people. In modern times we have had Kierkegaard’s 
fascinating and exciting exposition of the aesthetic, moral 
and rehgious ‘stages on life’s way’. It may fairly be 
claimed that no system of merely evolutionary, racial 
ethics can produce categories of existential interpretation 
so profound and searching as these. 

(/) The Christian ethic is an ethic of total redemption. 
It cannot accept either the classical or the modern ideal¬ 
ism which would distinguish absolutely between the 
rational and the sub-rational in man, or between Iris mind 
and his body. Just as'the Apostles’ Creed prefers the much 
more difficult conception of‘the resurrection of the body’ 
to the crude ideahstic over-simpUfication of ‘the im- 
mortahty of the soul’, so both the Bible and orthodox 
Christian theology insist that body, emotion, desire and 
will have their essential part to play in man’s moral hfe 
and their proper place in the scheme of his ultimate sal¬ 
vation. God and the spiritual are not merely objects of 
thought, but also goals of desire, themes of delight and 
sources of redemptive energy and categorical command. 
There is no distinction m the Christian anthropology 
between a higher and a lower self, but simply the ineluc¬ 
table choice between a way of life and a way of death, 
betv,'cen the salvation and the corruption of the whole 


man. • r u- 

The general impression which we receive from tnis 

brief comparison is perhaps neither a surprising nor an 
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pexpected one. Christianity derives from its biblical 
oundation a profoimder and more comprehensive sense 
)r all that it means to be a man, of the uniqueness and 
vholeness of the human personality, of the metaphysical 
kptlis of our being, than can be found among the great 
.^reek philosophers. But the essential and permanent 
/alues of classical etliics arc not therefore overlaid and 
orgotten. On the contrary, they reappear in the context 
31 such a synthesis purged of a merely provincial ‘Greek- 
less’, or dehvered from a narrowly Roman and imperial 
tramc of reference, dignified with a new imivcrsahty, 
more profoundly apprehended and more cogently ex¬ 
pressed than ever. If indeed the classical must die to 
pecome Christian, it lays dowm its hfc only to regain and 
repossess it more ^ibund^intly than before. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE CATEGORIES OF CHRISTIAN ETHICAL 

THEORY 

I HAVE not the space here to attempt anything like a 
Instory of the development of Christian ctliical thought 
from the patristic into the mediaeval period. My purpose 
in tins chapter is to summarize and illustrate the achieve¬ 
ment of Christian ethical thought by outlining its logical 
structure. ° 

spheres or dimensions of the moral 
hte three ethical categories are distinguished and defmed, 
and m each dimension one of these three categories over¬ 
laps all the categories of the other dimension, thus 
providing a point of contact between the two dimen- 

sions, arid indicating the fundamental unity of the moral 
hte Itself. 

The three categories of the moral life understood and 
interpreted as it reveals itself in the sphere of social rela¬ 
tionships are the relative natural law, the absolute natural 
law and the divine law. The relative natural law enioins 
respect for those social needs and necessities pecuhar to 
jmy particular society at any particular stage of its deve¬ 
lopment. The absolute natural law commands the wdling 
^ceptance of the universal requirements of social health, 
ihe divme law, m this context, comprehends those 
temporal religious observances and those visible means 
and ways of grace which, in all societies, reinforce and 
mvigorate human activity on the natural level. And vet 
at the same time the conception of the divine law, of the 
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vital relevance of religious activities and energies to even 
social and secular weU-being, has implicit within it the 
whole scheme of the moral hfe as it discloses itself, and 
forces us to interpret it, when we perceive and review it 
in its metaphysical dimension. 

There we witness and experience events which can 
only be understood and interpreted if we employ the 
bibhcal and existential categories of law, sin and grace. 
On the purely sociological level there is no sin, only 
regrettable failure, and no grace, only the observable and 
everywhere observed phenomenon of the immensely 
creative role of rehgious institutions and practices in 
social development. In tliis dimension law indicates a 
certain mean between sin and grace, an abstract concep¬ 
tion of human normahty beneath which man can sinlc, 
into sin, and above which he may rise, into grace, but 
upon which he cannot remain for long precariously 
poised. Yet the conception of law indicates also, even in 
this metaphysical dimension, the relevance of the cate¬ 
gories in terms of which the moral hfe is understood when 
considered primarily as a social phenomenon to all that is 
most intimately personal and existential in human hfe. 
Just as the presence of the category of divine law in our 
scheme of social judgments reveals the relation of personal 
spirituality to secular social development, so the term law 
in our schemes ot existential, metaphysical judgments 
reveals the relation of social righteousness to personal 
salvation. The moral life thus remains one life. It is onlv 
for the better luiderstanding and exposition of its com- 
plcxirs’, and for the more comprehensive elucidation of 
Its latent meaning, that we define and distinguish between 
its twin dimensions. 

The relative natural law ot the early Christian fathers 
was in efiect a theological interpretation of the Stoic 
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conception of natural law. It is a mistake, however, to sup¬ 
pose that it was taken over from the Stoics slavishly and un¬ 
critically. The Stoic conception of equality, for example, 
was felt to be incompatible with the Christian conception 
of personality, and either carefully refined or roundly 
rejected on that account. Men cannot be identified and 
interchanged with each other like so many bare mathe¬ 
matical units. ‘If two men do the same thing’, protests one 
early Church father, ‘it is not the same thing.’ Men, in 
other words, being personal, are quite literally ‘all dif¬ 
ferent’. The conception of human equality is the conven¬ 
ient methodoloc:ical fiction of the administrator who 

o 


wants to organize men m the mass, to treat them ‘all 
alike’, in unnatural abstraction from what each man con¬ 
cretely is and requires. The limitations of the human 
mind being what they are, nobody blames the adminis¬ 
trator for tliis, or seriously supposes that any other course 
is open to liim. On the other hand. Iris rather remote and 
abstract way of experiencing life does not provide the 
best pomt of view from which to appreciate and express 
the comparative worth of human personalities. If we 
must employ a mathematical term and metaphor in such 
a context, surely ‘incommensurability’ would express the 
conviction of the infmite worth of each personality much 
more adequately than ‘equality’. Strictly speaking the 
belief in human equality is more to the purpose of the 
tyrant than the humanist. No doubt the conventional 
idealist who prates about ‘equahty of human rights’ in the 
familiar cliche-ridden way has at the back of his mind a 
rather confused notion wliich in fact approximates to the 
Christian conception, but Iris habit of employing the 
term equality^ a word profoundly anti-personal and in¬ 
humane in its real impheations, is most unfortunate and 
misleading. 
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But the life of society as now constituted appears to 
require the maintenance of social institutions which 
seemed to the fathers to have no warrant in the natural or 
umversal law of God: for example, property; the exis¬ 
tence of the state, imposing, in one way or another, the 
unnatural power and authority of free man over free man; 
above all, slavery, shocking even to the best classical 
minds and always requiring apology and defence. On the 
one hand the world as then constituted could not survive 
peacefully without these tilings; on the other hand they 
could not be defended ethically as compatible with either 
the will of God or the true nature of man. The one thinc^ 
that tlie Christian fathers could not do was to confron't 
the world with the conception of an imreahstic and ir¬ 
relevant word of God, repeatedly uttering the same small 
repertoire of moral imperatives to people whose situ¬ 
ations rendered obedience to them impossible. If I may 
say so without irreverence, the God ol the prophets and 
the New Testament is anything hut an ide.ilist of this pig¬ 
headed, unresilient and unprofitable kind. In ever\- situa¬ 
tion there is always a relevant and practicable word from 
the Lord. Institutions, therefore, which form no part of 
God s original and hnal plan tor mankind mav vet be 
willed by God in the particular diseased situation ui which 
man now tinds himselt. To choose a medical illustration: 
It is obviously no part ot the natural and normal scheme 
ot hte that surgeons should cut our Ici^s. vet in certain 
circumstances we should all agree that such an operation 
is the right and proper, because the necessary, thing to do. 
There is thus a ivlatis'c element even in the eternaf wall ot 
the eternal Clod. 

In the tlioiight s^it the tathers themselves it was the con- 
ditissns resulting tixMii the great primordi.d cat.istrophe 
ot sin. rather than the const.uidy slutdng res]uiremcuts of 
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social change and variety, to which this relative will of 
God is relative. In common with classical thinkers they 
lacked our vivid sense of the variety of cultural forms, and 
our intimate acquaintance with the speed of social change. 
Nevertheless they did envisage the possibility of a relative 
element in the moral Ufc and ethical theory, and they did 
perceive clearly that it is the moral pliilosopher’s duty not 
to ignore the relativities of life and concentrate only on 
the absolutes, but rather to treat both seriously and seek 
some reconciliation of the two in a wider synthesis. Tliis 
constituted a development in ethical theory of quite out¬ 
standing importance, and one to wliich modern historians 
of the growth of western ideas have done but scanty 
justice. 

Undeniably the formula was a dangerous one, and in the 
hands of unsubtle or unscrupulous thinkers it could easily 
be used to justify almost any existing social enormity. 
Again, to suppose that it is only the incursion of sin into 
human life which requires and justifies these relative ele¬ 
ments in our morahty is quite inadequate. It is only in a 
society which is liighly cultured and socially complex but 
relatively undeveloped in its technical equipment that 
slavery seems, and often really is, essential to the mainten¬ 
ance of civihzation. A civihzation which has learned how 
to dispense with slavery as an industrial device is not 
really less sinful than a slave-owning society, and has no 
right to feel morally superior to it. It has not in fact pro¬ 
gressed morally but has merely changed its productive 
technique. Our modem, wage-earning industrialism has 
been guilty in its own way of quite as much injustice 
and inhumanity as classical slavery. The sociologist must 
always beware of confusing social change and develop¬ 
ment with moral progress. Social change is an empirically 
observed fact. Moral progress is a dubious speculative 
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hypothesis to which, quite possibly, nothing in reality 

corresponds. ^ 

The nicdiasva.1 Christian thinkers, in particular St. 
Thomas Aquinas, greatly extended and considerably re¬ 
fined this theory. Some elements which the early fathers 
could only justify in terms of the relative natural law—for 

example, private property and the existence of the state_ 

possessed, according to this more mature conception, a 
positive and absolute necessity and justification. They 
were rooted in the nature of man, and not mere remedies 
for the unfortunate accident of sin. In St. Thomas Aquinas 
indeed, we find a clear recognition of the fact that the 
moral life needs to be relative and relevant, in certain 
important respects, to the requirements of social variety 
and social change. His conception of what he terms 
Human Law has in fact much in common with the 
patristic doctrine of ‘Relative Natural Law' but is less 
narrowly preoccupied with the special needs of a sinful 
world. He is more profoundly concerned with the wider 
and more inclusive problem of the relation between 
morahty and history. Indeed, he shews much more aware¬ 
ness of the truth that ceaseless change and inescapable 
relativity arc inherent in the very nature of Ihstorical 
existence than most modem commentators on mediaeval 
thought will allow to have been possible at the time. He 
has a shrewd appreciation of the value and importance of 
the role of custom in social hfe wliich in manv wavs an- 
ticipates the point of view of modem sociologv. Modem 
moral philosophers commonly despise and reject custom 
and tradition. The tvpical text-book of ethical theory 
usually opens witli a perfunctory chapter on conventional 
moralitv, contrastincr it with the hierher ideal of a con- 

* c* 

scions, rational moralitv whose absolute value is perceived 
and tested bv the Hbcral conscience, and whose norms are 
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self-imposed in the discipline of die liberal life. But the 
sociologist and the social psychologist arc in a position to 
appreciate more positively the importance of those 
customary and habitual elements in life which free society 
and the private conscience from the wasteful and ener¬ 
vating necessity of always imposing all law on reluctant 
human nature. The most efficient social controls arc those 
which are so famiUar and so generally accepted that their 
underlying compulsive character normally passes un¬ 
noticed. 

St. Thomas sees clearly that custom is die sanction which 
keeps most of the people obedient to most of the laws 
most of the time. Custom can make and break laws, and 
to depart from custom except when morally imperative 
—as it sometimes is, for St. Thomas is no traditionalist for 
tradition’s sake—may do more harm than good, Tlie 
passage is so important and so characteristically wise that 
I quote it at some length: 

. . . change in human law is jusciticd only to the extent that 
it benefits the general welfare. Now the very fact of change in 
the law is, in a certain sense, detrimental to the pubhc welfare. 
This is because, in the observance of law, custom is of great 
importance; so much so that any action which is opposed to 
general custom, even if itself of little importance, always 
seems more serious. So when law is changed its coercive 
power is diminished, to the extent that custom is set aside. 
Thus human law should never be changed unless the benefits 
which result to the pubhc interest are such as to compensate 
for the harm done. This may be the case if the new statutes 
contain great and manifest advantages; or if there is urgent 
necessity due to the fact that the old law contains evident 
injustice, or its observance is excessively harmful.^- 

The truth is that contingency and particularity are 
inherent in historical actuary. The mere type, that 
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which conforms exactly to its definition, without excess 
or defect of more or less, is an ideal conception which has 
no counterpart in existence. No society that ever was or 
is or will be merely conforms to the general conditions of 
social health. Every society is this or that society, with its 
own peculiar situation and problems, customs and tradi¬ 
tions, its characteristic cultural excellences and contribu¬ 
tions to the wider life of mankind. The typical human 
society is as unreal as the typical human being. Each 
society, like each person, has its own unique vocation, and 
each society, like each person, can only acliieve the perfec¬ 
tion of its own kind by responding to its own peculiar 
call. Hence respect for the relativities and provincialities 
of one’s own society is a necessary and important ele¬ 
ment in the moral life. 

The relation between Christian ethics and the theories 
of the modern etliical relativists wall be considered in 


greater detail at a later stage, but it is already clear that the 
classical Christian ethical writers have acknowledged 
beforehand that ethical relativism has got hold of at 
least part of the truth, that the moral law' in its practical 
bearing on the hfc of man is to some extent modified by 
his social situation, tor only so indeed can moralirv be 
assimilated to history. It is true that some thinkers, in their 
concern for tlic absoluteness and integrity of morals, 
strenuously resist this conclusion. For them the natural 
law, some moral code presented as universally binding on 
all men, is the whole substance of morality'. But to adopt 
this position is in practice to exempt w'hole areas of social 
life from moral control. An overweenine; concern for the 


simplicity and intcgritA' of moral and spiritual processes 
and realities almost always resolves itself in practice into 
some kind of repetition of the sin of Uzzah. Thus the 
insistence on the principle of the ‘free church’ creates, as 
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its inevitable obverse, the secular state. The deliberate 
isolation of the Word of God from human history and 
human culture, as by some ‘reformed’ theological tradi¬ 
tions, creates the pagan state by causing society to seek its 
creative cultural energies elsewhere. And similarly this 
dehberate restriction of the spliere of morality to those 
obhgations which have universal relevance, and find in 
practice at least quasi-universal recognition, encourages 
the building up of merely relative and frankly non- 
etliical codes of conduct in each particular society. To 
preserve the integrity of morahty by making it irrelevant 
to so many human ordeals, and consequently by demoral¬ 
izing so much of the real, is a pathetic and bankrupt device 
indeed. And in fact no such tendency is to be observed in 
Christian etliical thought in its classical and formative 

period. 

Nevertheless it remains true that medireval thought as 
a whole underestimates the extent of the relative element 
in social etliics, by stressing too strongly the subordination 
of the social pattern and political action to an absolute 
natural law. The fathers of the early church, on the other 
hand, had underestimated the absolute natural law by 
banishing it to a legendary golden age in the remote past 
—and also by postponing it to an eschatologicaUy con¬ 
ceived future—and treating it as irrelevant here and now 
to the social and ethical needs of a sinful world. 

The climate of contemporary thought favours the 
point of view of the fathers rather than that of the 
scholastics. The relativity of social and ethical codes and 
customs is a famihar conception. A wealth of ethnological 
and sociological evidence has made it clear to us how very 
relative and variable the ethical and social codes of the 
world’s peoples have been in the past and still are in the 
present. On the philosophical plane, as we have already 
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noticed, the different brands of logical positivism agree in 
reducing all ethical judgments to assertions or either social 
prejudice or social utility or personal preference. The 
question for us is whether we can attach any meaning 

whatever to the idea of an absolute natural law in social 
ethics. 

Are there in fact any universal conditions of social 
health and stability, the reality of which can be shewn by 
a comparative survey of human cultures and societies? I 
would emphasize that this is primarily a sociological, not a 
theological, question. If there are such universal condi¬ 
tions of healthy social and human functioning that is 
clearly an important fact which requires interpretation on 
the theological level, and indeed the traditional doctrine of 
natural law is an effort to supply such an interpretation. 
On the other hand, to assume on general theological 
grounds, as some protestant theologians seem to me to do, 
that the catholic conception of natural law corresponds to 
no tangible social reality is a wholly unwarrantable and 
a priori procedure. Possibly it would simplify the bibheal 
theologian’s task if there were no natural law, but if a 
cautious use of the comparative sociological method indi¬ 
cates that there are indeed certain etliical and disciplinary 
necessities inherent in the very structure and nature of 
social and historical existence, then the biblical theologian 
must patiently accept the burden of illuminating and 
understanding this fict. The high prophetic office of a 
theological interpreter of reality—and that is what the 
theologian is called to become—is inevitably a responsible 
and complicated one. But the anti-catholic, anti-scholastic 
type of biblical theologian who sees that he really must 
wrestle with those social realities which constitute what 
catholics call the natural law may at least console himself 
witli the tliought tlaat there arc certain passages in the 
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first chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans which 

he will at long last learn to expound with understanding 
and conviction! 

Nevertheless, the widespread rejection both by sociolo¬ 
gists on the one hand and by bibhcal theologians on the 
other, of the doctrine of natural law, as we find it ex¬ 
pressed in the great scholastic philosophers and their 
modem disciples, suggests that they are not whoUy suc¬ 
cessful in their attempt to define and commend their 
doctrine, and that we do it no service merely by repeating 
their traditional formulae. The traditional cathoUc doc¬ 
trine in my view suffers from two defects; 

i. Owing to the very slender ethnological knowledge 
of the scholastics, many forms of behaviour were sup¬ 
posed to be natural and of universal obligation which 

were in fact peculiar to European and even feudal society 
and relative to its needs. 

ii. Owing to their failure to make a clear distinction 
between the two dimensions of the etliical life—although 
it is, of course, implicit in their thought, just as it is im¬ 
plicit in the Bible—the natural law was given too promi¬ 
nent a place in their exposition of the relations between 
(iod and man. so as to seem to not a few biblical theolo¬ 
gians almost to threaten the supremacy of grace in this 
metaphysical dimension of the spiritual life. The natural 
law IS a living discipline of social and temporal health, not 
of Itself a way of salvation. Obedience to its precepts can 
perhaps save, although never constitute, a society, but it 
certainly cannot redeem a person. On the other hand, 
redemption assumes law and obedience to law, if only as 

a purely ideal demarcation line between the spheres of sin 
and u^racc. 

But now we must turn to the major question. Can we in 
fact discern any umvers.d conditions of social efffctiveness. 
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health and stability? A more careful examination of 

ethnological and sociological data will shew that, behind 

the almost bewildering variety of detail, the different 

codes and customs of different societies and cultures have 

more in common with each other than is sometimes 
realized. 

Thus there seem to be some basic laws of co-operative 
enterprise which in one form or another are acknow¬ 
ledged and professed wherever men live and work to¬ 
gether. Even among a band of thieves there is some 
accepted principle of sharing the booty. We may call 
these the laws of distributive justice, and we have not far 
to search for an example of the disintegrating social effect 
of any state of affairs in which it seems to any considerable 
proportion of the population that such laws are being 
flagrantly disregarded. 

Again, we may notice that, despite the enormous 
variety of social regulations, in most societies the phases of 
life which are the subject of regulation tend to be the 
same. Thus some discipline of sexuality and some codifi¬ 
cation of the forms of marriage, either by law or custom, 
arc well-nigh universal. Since it is through sexuahty and 
marriage that society gains its new recruits, and in the 
family that its young members are nurtured, this is not at 
all surprising. The late J. D. Unwin attempted to shew 
that there is a less evident, but even more profound, 
reason for the universality of some form of sexual regula¬ 
tion. His study of Freudian psychology suggested to him 
the general hypothesis that cultural energies are originally 
sublimated sexual energies, and he inferred that if this 
were so the degree of cultural energy manifested by a 
society would vary directly with the rigour of its sexual 
regulations. He therefore made a careful examination of 
the sexual codes and cultural achievements of eighty of 
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the simplest societies known to etlniological study, and 
succeeded in establishing, at all events to his own satisfac¬ 
tion, a direct correlation between these two factors. 
Certainly this investigation does not prove that there is 
necessarily a causal relation between sexual regulation and 
cultural achievement—they may both, for example, be 
functionally dependent on some hidden third factor—but 
at least it shews that the two belong together. W^e may go 
further and observe that the higher manifestations of cul¬ 
tural energy and achievement go hand in hand with 
sexual and matrimonial regulations of a certain type. 
Without exception all the higher forms of civilized deve- 
lopment have originated among peoples whose family life 
was of the patriarchal kind, involving a particularly stern 
discipline of the sexual life of the women. The patriarchal 
marriage shews in its turn a tendency to develop into 
monogamy, the only form of marriage which allows the 
woman to take her place within a high civihzation as the 
respected and equal partner of the man. But there is 
plenty of evidence winch indicates that where and when 
women take advantage of this freer situation to relax their 
sexual discipline—as, for example, in Rome after the 
establishment of the Empire—such a phenomenon is 

associated with symptoms of cultural disintegration and 
decline. 

A similar analysis could be employed to shew that a 
temperate discipline of other physical appetites is also a 
umversal condition of social stabihty and healthy growth. 
The so-called laws of economics’ may be analysed in the 
same way. No doubt many of them are no more than 
descriptions of the economic habits of men in particular 
societies, usually our own, and at most only part of the 
relative law that binds the conduct of the members of the 
particular society in question. But there is probably 
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empirical justification also. In any case the doctrine belongs 
to an age prior to the conception of an empirical type of 
knowledge, and the great mediaeval philosophers would 
have been hostile to it if they had ever met with it. 

Such an objection rests upon a profound, although still 
widespread, misunderstanding of the whole character and 
bias of mediaeval pliilosophy. Like all movements of 
human thought it must be interpreted primarily from the 
standpoint of the ideas to which it led. If we consider not 
merely what pliilosophical currents contributed to the 
making of it, and what account it gave of itself in its 
prime utterances, but also, with little Peterkin, \vhat 
good came of it at last, it is not difficult to see that it was 
preparing the way for the modern scientific movement. 
The doctrine that nature is contingent’, and by implica¬ 
tion the natural law also—ne. the belief that nature is not 
sel^explanatory—carried with it the inescapable impli¬ 
cation that nature can only be known empirically. Let it 
once be granted that the creation is a free act of the divine 
will, that God is able to create whatsoever kind of world 
he chooses, and it necessarily follows that the only way of 
finding ovit what kind of world He has in fact chosen to 
create is to examine it with all possible care. The doctrine 
of the contingency of the world is thus just as much the 
indhpensable metaphysical foundation of modem science 
as the major premiss of mediaeval theism. The develop¬ 
ment froni the doctrine of the contingency of nature to 
the empirical attitude towards natural knowledge was 
only implicit in St. Thomas, but Roger Bacon foresaw 

It and in Duns Scotus the implication becomes clearer 
still. 

But does the doctrine of the contingency of nature ex¬ 
tend also to the conception of natural law? That question 
can only be answered by considering what is involved in 
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identifying the natural law of reason with the divine 
commandment. Such an identification is only seen to be 
philosophically possible and necessary where the God who 
gives the law is also held to be the Creator of the nature 
with reference to which the law is given. So understood 
the natural law is seen to be the Creator’s prescription for 
the right use of the creatures, a warning against the abuse 
of their inherent natures, rather like tlie book of instruc¬ 
tions from the makers which arrives with the new motor 
car or sewing machine. Once we have identified the 
divine commandment with the natural law we have 
placed it in the sphere of the empirically verifiable. It is 
no longer simply the kind of conduct wliich God in¬ 
scrutably ordains, but rather the kind of conduct which 
the Creator of nature commands, for the excellent reason 
that nature itself requires it if the creation is to function 
with maximum efficiency. If the law of God really is the 
law of nature’s Creator then it must be natural—expres¬ 
sive, that is, of the same creative mind and instrumental 
to the same creative purpose as nature itself. Further, if 
God’s law is natural its wisdom must be verifiable, at 
least in principle, in the light of our natural knowledge. 

Thus, to take but one example, the Christian discipline 
of sex by the laws of strict monogamy can be shewn to be 
sociologically wholesome by the kind of approach and 
inquiry which I have already summarized; and they may 
conceivably find some psychological verification in the 
obvious fact that sexual promiscuity is of an adolescent 
and retarded character, and that it is of supreme impor¬ 
tance to human happiness to sec to it that our sexuality is 
integrated with all that is deepest and most deliberate in 
personal existence, and not allowed to degenerate into a 
trivial relaxation and sideline most dangerously dissoci¬ 
ated from the serious business of life. It is monogamy 
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alone which can integrate sexual behaviour with our 
profoundest personal loyalties, and enable us to enter 
into the joyous depths of the fullness of sexual experience. 
Once more I am only giving a bare indication of a pos¬ 
sible line of argument and inquiry for purely illustrative 
purposes. This is not, of course, the place in which to 

pursue such matters further. 

I conclude from this digression, then, that the doctrine 
of absolute natural law in Christian ethical theory is one 
which calls in principle for empirical verification wherever 
possible. It must therefore reconcile itself to at least the 
possibility that the development of natural knowledge 
may in places amplify and even correct our notion of 
what it contains and prescribes. Thus, for example, our 
comparatively new knowledge of the mechanism of here¬ 
dity may justify us in holding that it is contrary to the 
natural law that the mentally defective should be allowed 
to marry and bear cliildren. EarUer generations cannot be 
blamed for failing to perceive the natural, and conse¬ 
quently divine, character of such a prohibition, but the 
development of knowledge has surely made it clear to us 
that such marriages ought not to be countenanced. That 
the conception of the natural law is in principle capable of 
such correction and amplification in the light of fuller 
experience and knowledge is clearly foreseen and almost 
explicitly stated by St. Thomas Aquinas: 

Rational creatures are subject to Divine providence iiiavery 
special way; being themselves made participators in provi¬ 
dence itself, in that they control their own actions and the 
actions of others, so they have a certain share in the Divine 
reason itself. . . . This participation in the eternal law by 
rational creatures is called the natural law.^^ The natural law 
contains all that makes for the preservation of human life, and 
all that is opposed to its dissolution^^ 
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It is surely unthinkable that such a rational knowledge 
of the conditions of healthy human functioning should 
not display a capacity for development step by step with 
our increasing knowledge of the ways of nature. 

The law of nature, as far as general first principles are con¬ 
cerned, is the same for all as a norm of right conduct and is 
equally well known to aU. But as to more particular cases 
which are conclusions from such general principles it remains 
for all only in the majority of cases, both as a norm and as to 
the extent to which it is known. 


Thus while the etliical doctrine which asserts the reality 
of die natural law has something perennial and even eter¬ 
nal about it, our comprehension of the detail and content 
of the natural law may nevertheless develop and expand 
with the passage ot tin\e. In the sphere of the moral and 
spiritual life it is not only a natural laiv but also a divine 
commandment, but in the realm of sociolo£rv it is a valu- 
able and stimiJating hypothesis, presenting us on every 
side with fascinating and important themes tor inquiry 
and research, always questionable but, as I diink, re¬ 
peatedly and amply verified. 

The evidence tor the reality and imporumce of what I 
have called the divine law, as it is perceived in tins sochil 
dimension ot the moral hte, is even clearer. Almost all the 


great human institutions and cultural activities cm be 
traced ultimatelv to relirrious roots and origins—science 
and learning, literature, music and the \ isual arts, the 
dance, even the authoritv ot the state and the bureaucratic 
techniques ot social accoiuitancv and administration. The 
work of Christopher Dawson has perhaps been pre¬ 
eminent in this field. Me has insisted with cogency and 
massive learning not merelv that without religion these 
thinus would never have been born, but ,iIso diat w'idiouc 
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the religious canalization and release of creative social and 
cultural energies they cannot long survive. 

The whole history of culture shows that man has a natural 
. rn seek a religious foundation for his socia way ot 

to recognize the sociological necessity of such a rclatio . 

FundamentaUy, of course, such arguments and considera¬ 
te still function and have their force on the level of 
social health, and not at all on the level of personal re¬ 
demption and grace. They do not prove the truth of ^y 

religious attitude towards life; but they do emphasise 
the profound relevance of what happens on the mtimate, 
exisLitial levels of personal Ufe to what happens m 

liistory and social development. 

Of the categories of sin and grace I have already spoken. 

Even in their sphere, as I have tried to shew, the concep¬ 
tion of law has its proper and necessa^ place, and this 
suggests that the preoccupation with the existete 
pheLmena of personal redemption and salvation, which 
Ls led so many biblical theologians to attach themselves 

to the conceptions and slogans of grace and ^ i 
neither requires that rejection of the doctrine of absolute 
natural law which is so often the negative obverse of their 
positive contribution, nor exliausts the field and resources 
of the acliievement of Christian thought in the realm ot 

ethical theory. 
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The general characteristics of that achievement are 
breadth and inclusiveness, and they may be baldly sum¬ 
marized in the following propositions: 

Because the moral hfe is a way of life for men in 
society, it has at the same time both a social and a 
personal relevance and dimension or sphere of 
being. 

ii. In consequence, ethics is concerned with both the 
conditions of personal development and integrity 
and the conditions of social development and 
stabihty. 

While the full Christian ethical theory must hold all 
these needs in a balance, particular ethical studies aris- 
iag out of a preoccupation with particular fields of 
man’s etliical experience—such as secular social ethics, 
secular existentiahsm and the rehgious existentialism 
of the biblical theologians—have an important con¬ 
tribution to make to the wider synthesis which is 
the aim of the fully developed, self-consciously 
Christian etliical theory. 

iv. From tliis point of view, the rehgious existentiahsm 
of some bibhcal theologians—because of what I 
have called its ‘transcendentahsm’, its relative in¬ 
difference to the etliical categories proper to the 
interpretation of man’s temporal and social moral 
experience—is in its own way as dangerously one¬ 
sided as the purely secular social ethics of many 
contemporary tlunkers. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SECULARIST REACTION I 

ETHICAL THEORY 


Most European etliical thought since the Renaissance— 
with the tremendous exception of Kant—has confmed 
itself to the social dimension of ethical experience, and 
shews httlc awareness of any other. But, as we have al¬ 
ready noticed, it does not atone for its relative indifference 
to the rehgious and existential by any real understanding 
of the nature and requirements of social ethics. It is too 
much dominated by the ideal of a conscious reflective 
ethic, every element of wliich must be rationally demon¬ 
strated or calculated, and too intolerant of the inevitable 
presence and real value of local and customary elements in 
any hving and working code of social etliics. To this 
critical generahzation there is one outstanding exception, 
Hegel. Almost alone among the great modern philosophi¬ 
cal morahsts, he seems aware that a system of social ethics 
must be based on some kind of preparatory sociological 
survey. His reaUstic classification of the spheres witliin 
which and with reference to wliich man enjoys moral ex¬ 
perience—the family, civil society and the state—although 
by no means exhaustive, is refreshing indeed after the 
a priori dogmatism of so many of liis contemporaries 
^d immediate predecessors. The same social reahsm 
is found again in some of the later Hegehans, in 
particular Bradley. Despite the tragic consequences of liis 
deification of the state, Hegel stands head and shoulders 
above other modern moraUsts, and indeed often tran¬ 
scends their discussions altogether. 
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do not succeed in putting the religious and existential 
dimension back into its proper place side by side with the 
social dimension. Their arguments normally take the 
form of some kind of attempt to shew that the reahty of 
social ethics and its characteristic values requires or im- 
phes the assumption or conclusion that the universe itself 
is fundamentally moral, spiritual and personal in its 
source and direction. Kant explored the possibilities latent 
in this type of approach more profoundly than any other 
philosopher, but of him I will speak later. In Kierkegaard 
we have the much more important observation and in¬ 
sistence that morahty itself is not a closed system and fails 
to provide a self-sufficient satisfaction, so that a genuine 
concern about ethics carries us on into a rehgion which 
transcends wliile sustaining it by the power of its own 
inherent momentum. But Kierkegaard marks the be¬ 
ginning of a new transcendentahsm in etliics, whether 
religious or secular, wliich is as one-sided in its own way 
as the non-existential, merely social systems of ethics 

wliich aroused and deserved its protest. 

Apart from these important exceptions most m^odem 
systems of etliical theory are what I choose to call single 
clue' systems, in which some one sovereign conception- 
such as pleasure or utility, the so-called moral sense , 
evolution or biological efficiency—is employed for the 
interpretation of the whole range of moral experience. 
A drastic over-simphfication of this kind not only repre¬ 
sents a falling away from the comprehensiveness, con¬ 
creteness and realism of niediseval etliical theory. It is also 
inferior in all these respects to the best classical thought. 
Thus Plato in the Philcbiis had brilliantly demonstrated 
that the good is ‘mixed’, a complex of many distmet values 
and modes of experience, and in this he was followed 
bv Aristotle. We all recognize that the values of modern 
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ethical theories—utihty, pleasure, biological efficiency, 
psychological harmony and self-realization—are indeed 
authentic values, but what is gravely open to question is 
the feasibility of any attempt to construct a satisfying 
moral philosophy on the basis of any one of them alone, 
or even upon that of some combination of several or all 
of them. It is the passion for a simple, logically stream¬ 
lined theory which has misled all these thinkers. 

The utihtarians are perhaps the most tame and insipid of 
modem theorists. Their doctrine is classical in its general 
logical outlines and structure—and classical even in its 
origins, for both Plato and Aristotle were familiar with it 
and paid it the compliment of elaborately argued refuta¬ 
tions. The good is defined by identifying it with a single 
tangible quahty—pleasure or utility—and right conduct 
is declared to be all activity which tends to cause or in¬ 
crease it. It is a type of theory which will repeatedly 
attract intelUgent and good-natured men who lack acute 
ethical perception and profound moral experience. 
Another kind of doctrine which once enjoyed a con¬ 
siderable vogue in tliis country was the ‘moral sense’ 
theory. This analysis credits us with an organ of ethical 
perception analogous to our organs of sense perception, 
and it appealed strongly to the empiricist and sensa- 
tionahst pliilosophers of the eighteenth century. We dis¬ 
cover what the good is by considering what in fact those 
things are wliich men declare to be good. Just as the 
visible is what men see, so the moral is what men approve 
of. This theory is already half-way towards relativism, for 
in fact different groups and societies approve of quite dis¬ 
tinct, and often contradictory, forms of conduct. In the 
eighteenth century tliis particular difficulty was avoided 
by the widespread belief that a great enlightenment Imd 
taken place, so that whereas all men everywhere had 
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previously dwelt in various forms of barbarism, enter¬ 
taining the most diverse and fantastic superstitions, now at 
last the human race had emerged into the clear Hght of 
reason, and all sensible men everywhere were arriving at 
a common, rational point of view. ‘And as every quality 
which is useful or agreeable to ourselves or others is, in 
common hfe, allowed to be part of personal merit; so no 
other will ever be received, where men judge of tilings by 
their natural, unprejudiced reason, without the delusive 
glosses of superstition and false religion. Cehbacy, fasting, 
penance, self-denial, humility, silence, solitude, and the 
whole train of monkish virtues; for what reason are they 
everywhere rejected by men of sense, but because they 
serve no manner of purpose. . . hi such passages 
Hume is speaking not only for himselt but tor the major¬ 
ity of liis lettered contemporaries. Nowadays, however, 
few pliilosophcrs, and no sociologists, beheve in an en¬ 
lightenment of this kind, in cidier the eii^hccenth or anv 

C* C* 4 

other century, although many other people, including not 
a few scientists and technicians, are imbued witli the same 


sort of confident belief about the twentieth centurv and 

4 

its science as was inspired in the breasts ot their ancestors 
by the eighteenth century and its rationalism. For those of 
us who cannot accept the myth ot an enhghtcnnicnt, 
however, the moral sense tlieory reduces to die assertion 
that different tilings are approved and disapproved ot in 
different societies, an obserwition wliich suggests diat die 
alleged moral sense is in tact socially produced and socudly 
conditioned. 

Evolutionarv and biological systems ot ediics might 
appear to be iiumc objective, but they are not really 
in much better case. ^Ve can only co-c>perate widi die 


forces and immanent purposes ot evolution it we are in a 
position to know ui what direction they are tending. What 
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happens in fact is tliat the philosopher of evolution 
assumes tliat the forces of evolution are going in the same 
direction as his own society supposes itself to be travel¬ 
ling. Thus Herbert Spencer held that evolutionary progress 
renders life: i. healthier and longer, ii. more pleasant, and 
iii. more free. To us such propositions may appear very 
doubtful indeed, particulary the last one. But for Spencer 
it seemed clear enough that the course taken by the par¬ 
ticular phase of social development with which he was 
familiar was really the course favoured and taken by the 
whole cosmos. For liim the goal of the evolutionary 
process turned out to be a kind of Victorian paradise for 
utihtarians with a passion for urban sanitation and laissez- 
faire. Marx, on the other hand, interpreting the direction 
taken by the dialectic of historical evolution from the 
standpoint of the working-class movement, believed that 
it was hurrying towards the triumph of the proletariat 
in the classless society. Clearly we cannot escape from 
relativism by the simple device of expressing our social 
prejudices in a scientific jargon. 

Even if we make our supreme value biological and 
psychological health we shall find relativism creeping in. 
Different societies have different conceptions of what con¬ 
stitutes normahty and health. Thus a man who appears to 
be very much the ‘average man’ of his own community, 
almost perfectly conditioned to its customs, expectations 
and demands, may find himself suddenly become a ludi¬ 
crous, or possibly scandalous, eccentric if he migrates to 
some other country. We must be careful not to impose 
our own sense of what is typical or ‘normal’ on another 
society in the name of objective science. In any case, 
naturaUstic systems of this kind, although they undeniably 
possess a certain measure of validity, exclude too many 
obvious values which they lack the power to interpret, 
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and it is difficult, indeed impossible to, understand in 
terms of suck philosophies the profoimder moral conflicts 
by which the minds of men are at once haunted, harassed 
and dignified. In personal as in national hfe the kind of 
conflict which results from caring profoundly about the 
great moral values is nobler than the kind of peace which 
can sometimes be procured by ignoring them. That is 
surely the truth which we learned when the terrors of 
1940 replaced the humfliations of 1938, but it is not a 
truth which any merely medical system of etliics will find 

it easy to expound. 

The revival of interest in the once despised and per¬ 
versely misinterpreted pliilosophy of the middle ages has 
made us all famihar with the greatness and lasting value 
and relevance of its achievement in metaphysics. No 
competent liistorian would now deny its importance, and 
even the more strictly neo-scholastic behef that mediaeval 
metaphvsics is superior in comprehension and penetra¬ 
tion to our modern, and rather monotonous, alternation 
Ijcfwcen various rationalisms and empiricisms, ideahsms 
and materialisms, is far from absurd. But I cannot help 
wondering whether it is not perhaps in the realm of etliics 
rather th.an metaphysics that the mediaeval philosophers 
can most pl.iusiblv and justly claim to have reached 
greater heights than their successors in the modem world. 
Modern ethics, h\' contrast with medixval Christian 
ethics, lacks breadth .iiid comprehensiveness. Worse than 
that, it is, upon the whole, extremely dull. Ethics, after all, 
professes to be a stud\- of the experiences which are among 
the most dramatic and crucial in the whole drama of 
human life, moments of responsible decision and fate¬ 
ful choice, of creative anxietv and destructive temptation, 
crises of sm and salvation. If ethics is not concerned with 
such peak moments of e.xistence as tliese it is mdeed 
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a veritable ‘much ado about nothing’, lacking any 
empirical foundation and necessity. But the tense, passion¬ 
ately rational, world-shaking because man-shaking, 
drama of ethical experience docs not ruffle or excite the 
paces of the modern moralist. Young students of ethics 
often complain of a feeling of disappointment when they 
cet down to the grind and detail of a course on ethics as it 
is designed and imparted in a contemporary university. 
Poor things, they had hoped that it might disclose to them 
the meaning of life! (After twenty years I can still remem¬ 
ber my own shocked and bitter disappointment.) But 
there is nothing of all this-not even the aspiration-to be 
found in the cynical naturalism of a Machiayelli or a 
Hobbes, the complacent optimism of a Shattcsbui7 or a 
Hume, the insipid banality of a Bentham, the honest, 
puzzled bewilderment of a good man perched precariously 

on the verge of deeper things like John Stuart Mill, the 
heavy prosings of a Sidgwick, or the unprofitable verbal 
pedantry of a G. E. Moore. Of the conventionaUy studied 
modern moralists only Kant seems vividly aware ot the 
drama and excitement of profound ethical experience, at 

once the glory and the shame of man. 

But the true measure of the failure of modern ethical 
theory is to be found in its inability to convince the most 
characteristic forms of contemporary thought that there 
is any genuine ethical experience to be theoretical about. 
The real bias of the contemporary attitude towards ethics 
is expressed in empirical social relativism, in the a priori 
relativism of the logical positivists, and in what might be 
called the realistic, metaphysical relativism of the exis¬ 
tentialists. From any one of these three diverse points ot 
view ethical theory in the conventional sense appears to 
be so much pointless nonsense. It is with such theories as 
these that we have now come to grips. The others seem to 
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be little more than outmoded curiosities of philosophical 
history. 

Genuinely empirical, social relativism must have a 
chapter to itself, but the contrast between existentialism, 
which confines itself to the exploration of the personal 
and metaphysical dimension of the moral hfe, and the 
conventional schools of modem etliical theory, which 
have so resolutely ignored it, is so striking that perhaps 
they should be dealt with side by side within the limits of 
a single phase of the discussion. 

The secular, often atheistical, existentiahsm so fashion¬ 
able in some quarters at present may be interpreted from 
this point of view as a protest against the prevailing 
sociality of modem secular ethics. It combines, in the 
hands of its most brilliant exponents—Sartre, for example 
—a magnificent psychological demonstration of man’s 
inherent need for salvation with a tragic assertion of its 
impossibility. It tells us in effect that we need a personal 
ethic in the light of which to function on the intimate 
existential plane, and then inconscquently adds that in 
fact no such ethic is possible, and that we must therefore 
devise some subjective substitute for ourselves. The 
difficulty is that my subjectively improvised substitute for 
an ethic is not really an ethic at all and never can be one. It 
may masquerade as an ethic impressively enough before 
the eyes of other people, but it can never deceive its author. 
1 know that I have made it, and that therefore it can never 
make me. It can never integrate and liberate my energies 
precisely because it is itself the product of my own feverish 
anxiety, born of my frustrated desire for a way of life in 
which I can entirely believe, and signalling only my failure 
to find one, lacking too any point of contact with the ethic 
by which I must live as a member of society, and for that 
reason also unable to hght the way to personal maturity 
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and integrity. As we have already seen, only a way of life 
wliich is relevantly social and profoundly existential at 
die same time can satisfy the fullness of man’s ethical needs. 

But in what sense and with what validity can modern 
existentialism, whether secular or biblical, be interpreted 
as a renewed concentration upon and explor.ition of what 
I have called the metaphysical dimension of the moral 
life? In the case of the religious existentialists such 
an interpretation is obviously justified. Biblical theolo¬ 
gians, and those who are ‘religious’ in the Kierkegaardian 
sense, may dislike the term metaphysics, but the fact 
remains that they are concerned with experiences and 
realities with which the metaphysician is also concerned, 
however much their mterpretation of them may differ 
from his. But secular existentialism often supposes itself to 
have broken widi metaphysics as absolutely as logical pos¬ 
itivism has done. Indeed, much contemporary- existential¬ 
ism may even be interpreted as a new brand of positivism 
for intelligent people, too alert of mind and wide and pro¬ 
found in range of experience for the narrow limitations 
of the more conventional forms of positivism, yet sharing 
its despair of metaphysics. Even in practice their points of 
view may converge to a surprising degree. Thus the Eng¬ 
lish positivist, A. J. A)-er, has been violently critical of 
Sartre and contemporary French existentialism, yet he 
himself can write. 

In the last resort . . . each individual has the responsibility' 
of choice; and it is a responsibility that is not to be escaped.^® 

And again, 

In morals and in politics, at the stage where pohtics becomes 
a matter of morals, there is no repository of truth to which 
only the learned few have access. It has to be decided by each 
man for himself.^® 

Is this so very far from some of the things that Sartre has 
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told us about responsibility and choice and the unreaHty of 
objective values? 

Yet such parallels are in fact misleading. Whatever the 
existentialists may say about their materiahsm, however 
much they emphasize man’s ‘engagement’, liis ‘being in 
the world’, however sincere their refusal to attach any 
meaning and importance to human thought about 
metaphysical entities, the fact is that all existentiahsm is 
metaphysical at least in the sense that it makes man him¬ 
self a metaphysical entity. Tliis is the inherent implication 
of the refusal of the existentiaUsts to be satisfied with con¬ 
ventional systems of secular ethics. For them the ethical 
problem is always more than that of adjusting human 
reactions to the physical and social environment. In other 
words, they imply that there is something metaphysical 
about the etliical problem in the almost forgotten literal 
sense of the word metaphysical. Indeed, this clear percep¬ 
tion of the metaphysical stretches and depths of man’s 
being combined with the dogmatic evasion of metaphysics 
itself constitutes the fundamental and incredible paradox of 
contemporary existentialism.^® It is surely clear, however, 
that only for a being with a metaphysical nature can the 
moral problem arise and reveal itself as an existential pro¬ 
blem, rather than as a mere psycho-sociological problem 
of adjustment. The real defect in the thought of Sartre 
and kindred thinkers is not their preoccupation with the 
existential, but their failure to be consistently existential, 
to see that the existential character of human life cannot 
but tell us something about the character of the world in 
which such a form of life is possible. Hence I need attempt 
no apology for treating contemporary existentialism as 
one way among many others of analysing the ethical 
problem as it discloses itself to us, and as we experience it, 
in the metaphysical dimension of our being. 
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The weakness of contemporary existentialism is its 
obviously ‘reactionary’ character, in the strict mechanical 
and dialectical rather than the loose joumaHstic and politi¬ 
cal sense of the word. It has been aroused to almost hys¬ 
terical protest by the prevailingly unexistcntial temper and 
outlook of modern moral philosophy. Seen in that light 
we can recognize it as useful and wholesome, not in itself 
but for the sake of the synthesis whose necessity and 
urgency it so clearly indicates. In itself an existentiahsm 
which ignores the radically social character of human hfe 
and ethics is as dangerously one-sided and inadequate as a 
secularism which ignores the depths and subjectivities in 
virtue of which existence transcends society. AH these 
doctrines are in fact fragments of that comprehensive 
synthesis and interpretation of etliical experience which 
broke up at the Reformation and was forgotten in the 
excitement of the narrower but more intense preoccupa¬ 
tions of the Renaissance. Secularism, positivism and utili¬ 
tarianism in ethics, on the one hand, and existentiahsm, 
whether religious or secular, on the other, arc but the 
parted fragments of the broken spear. In its greatest 
period the Cliristiau synthesis was a sustained effort to 
comprehend and supply both social and personal needs 
witliin the limits and formulae of a single philosophical 
sclicine, to socialize the sccminglv irrelevant spiritual by 
spiritualizing the apparently unredeemable social, to pro¬ 
claim a faith designed to be at the same time the inspira¬ 
tion of an energetic and rapidly developing civilization 
and a way o( personal salvation for all its citizens. We 
may speculate upon the causes—and even, if wc will, the 
inevitability—of the break-up of sucl) a synthesis, but we 
can hardly deny it our admiration. Even though the medi¬ 
aeval Church fell by the wayside, the way by which it fcD 
remains the wav, the only way, in my view, for Christian 
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thought as it contemplates the spectacle and the challenge 
of the frustrated spiritual hunger of modem western man 
and the disintegration of his society, broken up into 
warring factions and clashing morahties. Thus the secu¬ 
larist reaction in modern etliical thought has led to shallow 
and one-sided morahties which amount to a philosophical 
retreat from the great advances in etliical theory which 
were made possible by the introduction of Christianity 
into the waning classical civihzation, and made actual by 
the devotion and genius of the great thinkers of the early 
and the mediaeval Church. 

Few prevalent and conventional historical judgments 
are more misleading than that which interprets the Renais¬ 
sance as the outburst of a richer humanism, a wider and 
deeper and truer consciousness of what it means to be a 
man, than the middle ages possessed. In fact this is almost 
the reverse of the truth. We only tolerate this error be¬ 
cause the secularized Renaissance picture of man is still at 
bottom our oivn picture of man, and we like to flatter 
ourselves that it is we moderns who above all have drained 
with rehsh the cup of hfe to the dregs. The truth is, how¬ 
ever, that religious thought at its narrowest inevitably 
turns out in the last analysis to be broader than secular 
thought at its broadest. Religious thought can never 
altogether ignore man’s secularity. At its worst it can 
interpret secularity as sin, but at its best, and most rchgious, 
it can be trusted to avoid so crude an over-simpliheation 
of its probleins as that. But secular thought can easily 
avoid or gloss over the existential character of human 
existence, and it usually docs. At its worst it denies the 
religious and metaphysical character of existence alto¬ 
gether. At its best, when it is most sympathetic towards 
'religious experience’, it treats it as the supreme expres- 
sioiK enrichment and achievement of man s secular culture. 
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The fact is that Renaissance and modem secularism 
narrow the range of human hfe and preoccupation to a 
comparatively few secular objectives—power, pleasure, 
scientific curiosity and an unmoralized and socially irre e- 
vant cult of the sesthetic. It compensates for this narrow¬ 
ness of range by the abandon with which it pursues its 
chosen objectives. Compare, for example, the pWs ot 
Marlowe—Shakespeare was as much a man of the rmddie 
ages as of the Renaissance and will not serve so well m 
this context-with a medieval moraUty like Everyman. 
Tamberlane is a dramatic abstraction, a splendid isolation 
of the lust for power from almost everytliing else that is 
human. Faustus also is closer to monomania than to samty. 
If Everyman seems to us unreal also it is for precisely the 
opposite reason. He is not a dramatic abstraction, a sing e 
isolated human characteristic masquerading as a 
plete man, but an attempt to express the whole depth and 
breadth and length and height of human experience in and 
through a single personality. He is not an abstraction but 
rather what some of the modern pliilosophers have called 
a 'concrete universal’, which achieves its universality not 
by isolating the universal from the ^articular but by 
comprehending within itself all possib e shades of parti¬ 
cularity. Tamberlane and Faustus fail magnificently 
because they are in fact nobodies, mouthpieces for insane 
Renaissance moods and splendid Renaissance verse, but 
Everyman fails naively because he tries to be everybody, 
and a lesser literary skill is matched against a much vaster 

literary conception. 

It is absurd to say that Machiavelli, Rabelais and 
Montaigne had a broader conception of what it means to 
be a man than St. Augustine or St. Thomas Aquinas. We 
arc only guilty of such an error because we are more 
familiar with their brand of humanism. It has biased. 
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narrowed and concentrated, indeed created, our modem 
consciousness, and in sheer self-defence we are prejudiced 
in its favour. But the mediaeval picture of manhood is 
full of things which seem to us remote and strange, and 

which our modem minds are by long custom conditioned 
to misinterpret and misconceive. 

The middle ages were familiar enough, on die other 
hand, with all diat die Renaissance emphasized. Its thinkers 
were aware of the problems of power, pleasure, curiosity 
and die cult of die aesdictic. They were aware of them 
indeed existenttally , not as natural necessities to which 
we must irresponsibly abandon ourselves, but as human 
alternatives to be debated, balanced, disciplined, accepted 
or rejected. They were realistic enough to recognize the 
presence of such forces in die liunnui soul, intelligent 
enough to foresee their dangers, and even wise enou^^h to 
divine their inherent liinitacions and latent sources of’dis¬ 
appointment and frustration. They foresaw the inliumaue 
consequences of a money economy, and diercfore clung 
to the conceptKMi of the control of moiicv power dirough 
the enforcement ot the just price and the prohibition of 
usury; they sensed the menace ot an age ot pc^wer poli¬ 
tics. aiul attempted to ward ic oti bv insistiiiLr that law is 

I ^ ^ 

anterior to the power v't the state, the limitation not die 
expression ot the ruler's will; thev recoi^niecd the direat 

k • iw 

to western civilieativMi in tlie beginnings ot tissiparous 

nationalism, and strove to preserve the unitv ot Europe. 

tirst b}' reviving tlie Roman Empire and then, when diat 

expedient had mamtcstlv failed, by buikling up the pap.d 

monarchy; thev even seem to have had some luieasv 

« # • 

conscuMisness ot the inevitable eentritui^al tendencies ot a 
rapidly expanding s\otcm ot science and culture, .ind diey 
attempted to ncutrahee them by claboratuig die concep>- 
tiou of a ‘Qucai of the Sciences', theology, in terms ot 
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which all the others could achieve unity and ultimate 
meaning. Economic discipline, die constitutional rule of 
law, international unity and cultural integration, these are 
our aims to-dayjust as they were the aims of thinking men 
six hundred years ago. We are mistaken when we imagine 
drat between us and them so great a gulf is fixed. The 
wheel has come nearly full circle and in many ways we 
are closer to the middle ages than to the Renaissance. We 
recognize the same social evils, and therefore share funda¬ 
mentally the same social values. We share, for example, 
die media:val belief in the primacy of peace and order 
among all the social goods of this life. The men of the 
middle ages were troubled about it because they feared 
they were going to lose the small measure of it they felt 
they had attained; we because we arc sometimes inclined 
to doubt whether we shall ever attain any measure of it at 
all. On the whole, hideed, they were rather more suc¬ 
cessful in their quest for those objectives which they share 

wida us than we shew any sign or likeliliood of being at 
present. 

The mediaeval period was indeed a great and wise 
epoch in the development of our culture. We can see in it 
now a prophetic sense of the future based on a more pro¬ 
found and immediate comprehension of what it means to 
be human. No doubt the devices to wlaich the statesmen 
and leading churchmen of the time resorted in their effort 
to guard agamst the dangers which seemed to them to 
lurk in their immediate future were sometimes ill-con¬ 
ceived. They were certainly unsuccessful. But at least they 
prove that those who resorted to them saw clearly what 
was coming. And they saw clearly what was coming 
because it was there already. Mediaeval man kirew all 
about Renaissance man precisely because he was part of 
himself. The Renaissance was there slumbering in the 
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background of the mediatval consciousness, and the 
spiritual and intellectual leaders of the age were wise 
enough to realize that the more its sleep could be pro- 
longed and deepened the better it would be for aU con- 
cerned After all, we are ourselves the stricken victims of 
leu failure. Power pohcics, nationahsm, the triumph and 
supremacy m our psychology and history of economic 
sources of motivation, irresponsible aesthetics, unpro- 
phetic and pictistic forms of rehgion—which the post- 
Rcnaissance world has tolerated precisely because they 
were not sufficiently interested in the world to analyse 
and cliallenge its prejudices—all these have had their wav 
with us, and the stony road is stained with the blood of 
those whose pilgrimage has led them across so diverting 
and terrible a country. But at least we mav learn to recog¬ 
nize that those who could foresee such developments 
were far from ignorant of what it means to be a man. 
Rathci \\ c lia\c isolated facets of liumaii nature wliich 
they saw only in their proper context. It is their humanism 

which was bioad and comprehensive and c>urs which is 
selective and constricted. 

The living humanism of an age is incvitablv reflected in 
Its ethical thc\)ric's. The m(.>ral ph]lc')Sopher's range and 
\ isican tends to be biased towarx s and even restricted to 
chose things which his age presumes to be most character¬ 
istically human. That is precisely whv Chriscun ethical 
thc\''ry IS iiboiit so much nu'tre than secular ethical thec'>r\' 
is idhvn. When we put them side by side and inspect 
them objectivelv we are struck bv the contrast bctw'cen a 
humanisiu to which nothing human is irrelevant and 
a humanism in which cme whc'^le dimensic^n of man's 
being is ignored, suppressed or forgotten. 
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THE RANGE OF THE RELATIVE 


Social relativism flourishes among sociologists and 
anthropologists not only because it is suggested and re¬ 
quired by the evidence but also because it is a convenient 
methodological assumption. The earher, evolutionary 
sociology which treated contemporary western civiliza¬ 
tion as the liighest type of human hfe yet evolved, and in¬ 
terpreted ‘savage’, ‘primitive’ or ‘undeveloped’ societies 
as peoples situated on lower rungs of the ladder of 
progress up which we ourselves had climbed, was the 
father of many fallacies and absurdities, and nobody 
would wish to return to it now. Indeed, the regrettable 
thing is that so many of our non-sociologicaUy minded 
political leaders are still influenced by this earher attitude, 
and dream—idealistically, as they suppose—of bringing 
to the ‘undeveloped’ peoples the blessing of the western 
way of life and the western system of production. It is 
true that such a policy will in the short run create new 
markets for western exports. In the long run, of course, 
it may well create new competitors for the old ones, but 
pohticians and economists rarely look so far forward as 
that. Their present problem is usually the consequence of 
their clumsy solution of the last. 

But such an attitude renders impossible any real under¬ 
standing of the purposes and values of ways oi life dis¬ 
tinct from ours. When we regard them as so many early, 
crude and tentative advances towards our own present 
pinnacle of achievement we tail altogether to see and 
evaluate them in and for themselves, it prevents us also 
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from learning from other peoples and ways of life. It 
blinds us to the possibility that we may see in them social 
attitudes alternative or complementary to our own based 
on the perception and affirmation of values which we 
have underestimated, ignored or forgotten. 

Above all the older standpoint concealed from us the 
relative element in many of our basic assumptions and 
judgments of value. This is particularly important, for 
example, in relation to our definition of psychological 
and mental normahty and health, and our understanding 
and treatment of these ‘misfits’ who fail to conform to it. 
Our psychology perhaps most of all requires the cor¬ 
rective of a stiff dose of sociological relativism. For us the 
psychology of western man is still psychology in the 
absolute sense of the word. The typical educational text¬ 
book about the growth of the western child-mind sup¬ 
poses itself to be dealing with the clhld-mind as such. The 
earned treatises on youth and adolescence, with their 
restlessness and conflicts, usually ignore the evidence of 
societies in which the young manifest no such symptoms. 
We regard and treat as pathological types of personaUty 
which in other societies rise to positions of leadership and 
honour. For example, the occurrence of trance-Uke con¬ 
ditions, which we interpret as hysterical, was often the 
mark of the saint in the middle ages, and is the essential 
characteristic of the liighly respected shaman of Siberia. 
Don Quixote was only a misfit because he climg to medi¬ 
aeval attitudes in a modern society. Was not Cervantes in 
creating him bent on rebuking the modern world tor so 
easily forgetting and ignoring the values of the preceding 
epoch, rather than on merely poking cheap tun at the 
middle ages? What goads the hnisfif into real insanity is 
tlie fact that his society cannot find him any position in 
wliich he can acouit liimself with usefuhiess and honour. 
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rhe human type which wc call pathological is not neces¬ 
sarily pathological at all in a society which respects and 
uses his peculiar characteristics. The misfit is indeed 
only a misfit because his society does not know where 
to fit him. 

Our own society has long been outstandingly cruel to 
the eccentric. Modern individualism has been narrowly 
xonomic and never social. A hundred years ago, in the 
leyday of hiisscz-fairc, Kierkegaard saw clearly that bc- 
aind the professed individualism ot the age lay the con¬ 
vention-ridden existence ot the bourgeoisie. A ‘niislit 
himself, he complains bitterly of ‘the horror ot being a 
genius in a provincial society, the agony ot being slowly 
trampled to death by geese’. Our society is one in which 
men are consumed bv a ruling passicsn at all costs not to 
seem ‘different’. This passion for social conformity has 
only become the more intense and extravagant with the 
passage ot a centurv, and the ‘common man’ is now openly 
the ideal ot our new experiments in social planning. The 
novels ot Kierkegaard’s contemporaries, like Dickens and 
the Brontes, now strike us chicriv bv their wealth ot 

' t » 

unusual and hirrhlv individuated ciiaractcrs. Indeed, our 
own background and experience are so dihercnt chat wc 
arc inclined to dismiss them as overdrawn and exagger¬ 
ated caricatures. Proletarian societv is in tact even more 


passionately attached to social conformity than bourgeois 
society—perhaps because ot that emphasis on class soli¬ 
darity which was so indispensable a weapon in tlic earlier 
struggles of the great working-class movemeath. But 
whatever the cause, seldom has any societ\‘ had so little 
use for its peculiar people, and seldom lias eccentricity so 
prevalently sharpened us protest into downright lunacy. 
Our high lunacy rates are the measure and Cv’tnscquenec 
of our extreme social crucltv to the misht. Onlv ni so 
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far as our psychiatrists acquire a sociological outlook and 
understanding will tliis truth be appreciated and acted 
upon. 

But the relativistic outlook has also its many valuable 
lessons for the development of the pohcy of a missionary 
church. In the past nothing has so impeded and discredited 
missionary activity as the honest mental confusion of 
many missionaries between the absolutes of the gospel 
and the social relativities of western society. The old story 
of the missionary who set out for a heathen land with a 
bale of Bibles and a consignment of trousers is no doubt an 
ill-natured joke, but it will serve as an illustration. His 
successful advocacy of the trousers probably increased the 
prosperity of the ready-made clothing manufacturers, but 
the prosperity of clotliing manfacturers can hardly ap¬ 
peal to the genuine missionary as a social objective of any 
particular importance. Rather the aim of the missionary 
is to reconcile liis religious absolutes to the relativities of 
the social life and traditions of his converts—to the maxi¬ 
mum extent possible, of course, without disloyalty to his 
absolutes—as artfully as the missionaries who centuries 
ago brought the faith to the peoples of Europe succeeded 
in doing. At least that shou d have been liis aim. Now¬ 
adays the pressure of western civihzation has so often 
broken down the customs and traditions of the aboriginal 
peoples that his task is to assist them to shape a fresh pat¬ 
tern of existence equally adjusted to their past liistory, 
their contemporary condition and their new faith. 

It is only fair to say that the leaders and makers of 
missionary policy have long been constructively aware of 
these imperatives, and that contemporary missionary 
work—apart perhaps from the representatives of some of 
the more narrowly ‘evangelical’ sects—is no longer 
hable to the kind of anthropological criticism wliich was 
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sometimes justified a few generations ago, although even 
then it was often prejudiced and bigoted, a pointless ex¬ 
portation of Europe’s embittered ‘laicism’ to the four 
comers of the earth. Modern missionary leaders arc 
aware of the danger diat awakening Africa, India, Cliina 
or Indonesia may regard Christianity as no more than a 
phase of that western expansion against which the rest of 
the world is now so vigorously reacting. The most urgent 
task of missionary statesmanship is to dissociate Christi¬ 
anity from the west, to champion the cause of indigenous 
peoples against western imperialism and to side with the 
coloured peoples in their protest against the colour bar 
and wliite domination, above all to turn missionary 
churches into real national churches with aU possible 
speed, providing an increasing proportion of their own 
clergy and ultimately becoming self-governing provinces 
of the Universal Church. Oidy so can the missionary 
churches, created by so much self-sacrifice and devoted 
service, escape the melancholy fate of being inextricably 
hivolved in that general ‘dechne of the west’ which is 
botmd to be a feature of the impending phase of the 
history of the south and the east. 

But even here in the w^est itself ecclesiastical leadership 
urgently requires the same saving and chastening sense of 
social relativity. Our society is changhig with unusual 
rapidity, but what it is leaving behind is not Christianity 
itself—the crude, infantile character of the pohtical 
enthusiasms and mysticisms wliich it substitutes for 
Christianity indicates that clearly enough—but past adap¬ 
tations of Christianity to the needs of earher phases of 
its development, which were once successful and amply 
justified. The mass of people cannot distinguish Christi¬ 
anity itself from these past adaptations, but it is essential 
that ecclesiastical leaders should shew that they can. If 
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they cannot no one else will. The subtlety and resource¬ 
fulness with which the mediaeval church insinuated 
Christianity into the apparently ahen pattern of feudal 
life, and again the success with which the post-reformation 
churches—not excluding Rome—represented the same 
gospel in the early capitahst epoch, has to be imitated and 
echoed in the quite different circumstances of our own time. 
The fatal thing would be to confuse these passing adapta¬ 
tions with the essentials of the faith. Y et this is what is boimd 
to happen unless we are sensitive to the inevitable presence 
of the relative even within the Christian tradition itself 
I do not wish to be misunderstood in saying this. I 
am not pleading that the Church should muck in with 
left-wing pohtical movements with undiscriminating 
^progressive’ zeal. I do not beheve that the conventional 
left-wing analysis of our present situation is sound, and do 
not accept its forecast of the coming phase of our history. 
That analysis ignores the survival and future significance 
of the middle classes in western society, and the forecast 
presupposes a total and complete victory of the proletariat 
in the class war which is unlikely to occur, and could not 
long be maintained under western conditions even if it 
did. Nevertheless great changes there will be, and ecclesi¬ 
astical institutions must inevitably be adapted to an en¬ 
tirely new set of social relativities. Indeed this kind of 
adaptation has been going on continuously. For example, 
as the great prince bishops of the middle ages gave way to 
the scholar bishops of tie liberal epoch, so the latter are 
now giving way to the business-like administrator bishops 
of our own time. But such adaptations must become more 
conscious and deliberate, for the tempo of social change 
has so greatly accelerated that the gradual process or ha 
unconscious readjustment will no longer suffice to keep 

nace with events. 
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Nor do I wish necessarily to deprecate that sense of a 
special relationship between Christianity and western 
civihzation wliich is so greatly emphasized nowadays by 
so many Christian writers. It is a civihzation which was 
born and nurtured under Christian auspices, and it is to 
date the only civihzation for which such a claim can be 
made. The fundamental distinction between western 
cathohc and protestant and eastern orthodox culture is to 
be found in the fact that the latter’s secular integument, 
through Byzantium, is continuous with ancient Rome, so 
that it has never known, like western Christianity, what it 
is to stand alone and become itself not merely a rehgious 
association but a whole society. It cannot reasonably be 
claimed that western civihzation is stiU Christian in tliis 
sense. It is, on the contrary, consciously and obstinately 
secular, and anxious to reduce the western churches to the 
status of mere private rehgious associations a role to 
which, after so long and so very different a liistory, the 
western churches, particularly the Roman, find it almost 
impossible to conform. Nevertheless a modern meta¬ 
physical technique for the detection of presuppositions 
such as that expounded and employed by the late R. G. 
Collmgwood—will shew that, more profoundly, the 
roots of the most characteristic western intellectual and 
social attitudes are still Christian and theological. The em¬ 
pirical scientific method presupposes the doctrine of the 
contingency of the world; our leaning towards constitu¬ 
tional democracy is based on the chronic distrust of power 
implicit in any belief in original sin, and a consequent 
desire to subject all power to the impartial supremacy 
of law; our conception of personal liberty and conse¬ 
quence depends ultimately on the Christian vision of 
each person as not merely ‘one more’ but the irreplaceable, 
mdispcnsable ‘one other’. Nor can the west any longer be 
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called Christian in the sense that the majority of the 
population is definitely Christian in belief and practice. 
Nevertheless the Christian minority in the western 
countries is stfil stronger and better organized than any¬ 
where else in the world. Indeed, encouraged by the suc¬ 
cess with which it has stood up to the challenge of the 
Nazi persecutions, and worn down the more sustained 
hostUity of the hberal anti-clericals in a struggle which has 
now endured for two whole centuries, and inspired and 
mentally clarified by die brihiant theological revival of the 
last twenty-five years, western Chrisrianity is now imbued 
with a vitality and a confidence such as it has not known 
since the zenith of the middle ages. 

But this sense of a special Christian relation to, and even 
responsibility for, western civihzation must not deceive 
us into supposing that die Church is somehow dependent 
upon it. Cliristianit)’ ante-dated the rise of the west and 
can survive its decline. The west needs Christianity much 
more than Christianity needs the west. The only substi¬ 
tute for Christianity which western secularism has been 
able to devise is a new kind of relapse into barbarism— 
the mass barbarism ot the teclinocrats and scientific 
humanists. In and through none ot these can the essential 


spirit and values ot die west hope to surs'ive. 

The relationsliip of contemporary western Christians 
to western cii ilization is analogous to that of the Old 
Testament prophets to the Israel they loved and con¬ 
demned. They rise up against it with a special denuncia¬ 
tion—so much has been given to it and so much must 
consccjuently be demanded—but they sutler itli it at die 
same time a spceial auonv. Is it not tlieir own? And must 
not something of its failure be attributed to the siiitul 
silences and impertections cat the church s past witness? 
Neverdicless, the church needs a sense ot soci.il relativity 
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if it is to detach itself mentally and spiritually from the 
liistorical predicament and lUtimatc fate of western 
civiUzation. 

But although the concept of the relative is both em¬ 
pirically verifiable and methodologically useful, it would 
be a grave error to suppose that sociology can think in 
terms of relativity alone. Even common sense can see that 
more absolute judgments arc possible and necessary, 
and compatible with the frankest acceptance of the rela¬ 
tivity principle. It is obvious, for example, that certain 
civilizations, the Chinese, the Indian, the Egyptian, the 
Sumerian, the Classical, the Byzantine, the Moslem and 
the Western, have been immeasurably more fruitful in 
cultural achievement than others. To affirm this is not to 
deny the vitaUty and value of the simpler societies, nor 
even to doubt that they may have much to teach us, but 
that they really are ‘simpler’ is manifest. The technological 
conception of civilization as a plethora of gadgets is, of 
course, beneath contempt, and well deserves the sconi of 
the cultured east. But it is also most unjust to the west, 
whose religious, intellectual and aesthetic treasures are in 
no way inferior to those of sister civfiizations. We have 
more and better things to give to the simpler societies than 
our pragmatic devices and techniques, although even these, 
when they confer physical health or destroy p'ests that have 
often brought famine and starvation to whole peoples, are 
by no means to be despised. It is useless to tell the medical 
worker, who knows himself to be slowly prevailing over 
scourges like leprosy and malaria, that he is imposing 
ahen conceptions of health on non-western peoples. It is 
useless to tell a missionary, as he proclaims that gospel of 
the creator-redeemer God of love which gives fife a 
transcendent significance and purpose, to a people perhaps 
whose fives have been nightmarishly haunted by fear of 
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cruel and capricious demons, that he is unwarrantablv 

posmg a European rehgious conception on a people 

These comparisons and judgments cannot be plausiblv 
explained away on merely relative grounds. XlSow 
what It IS to think and judge relatively, to be shocked or 
amused by the coloured lady with elabLate beads an^not 

stitch of clothmg to find it incomprehensible that 
people can hve together happily and harmoniously unde 

thouT’m ri mythological forms ’ Tf 

the ascetic and quite mcredulous of the admiration he 
arouses, to be nauseated by arrangements designed to 
nsure that the waste products of the human body shall be 
repaid to the earth from which they came with all the 

deliberate conscientiousness with which we should dis¬ 
charge a debt of honour. We know and understand the 
relative judgment because we are so often guilty of it. 

n the otlier hand, we may have few illusions about our 
own society. The aeroplanes, the bridges and the turbines 
give a sense of achievement and power to the adolescent 
mmd, but they cannot deceive t le adult. But when we 
see the sick being healed, the hungry fed, superstition 
exposed and the demon Gods overthrown, whole peoples 
trained in arts and ideals of government wliich express and 
reveal a genuine care for personal freedom, we are con¬ 
scious that our approval is no mcrelv relative thing. 
Sociology will do Itself no good if it carries the dogina 
and mctliodological expedient of relativity to a point at 
which it outrages common sense. In sociology as in 
Christianity the absolute and the relative points of view 
must be reconciled and mutually accommodated in die 
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synthesis of a more comprclicnsivc vision that employs 
tliem botli. Tlic doctrine of relativity is valuable when it 
reminds us that we have much to learn from otlicr peoples, 
but pernicious when it seems to imply that we can nave 
notliing to teach them. 

Nor is die relativistic conception of the culture pattern 
of so much help to us in the analysis and understanding of 
our own complex and richly variegated society. It is a 
conception which has arisen out of the field work of the 
social andiropologists and students of the simpler socie¬ 
ties. Thus Ruth Benedict in her important book PtUtcrtis 
of Culture illustrates her thesis by lengthy descriptions of 
die social life of the Pueblos of New Mexico, the Dobuans 
of New Guinea and die Kwakiutl of the north-west 
coast of America. I am not complaining of this. The 
simpler societies provide the ideal context for the study of 
the essential nature of society. They are small enough in 
scale to enable the observer to distinguish the wood from 
the trees. In particular, in my opinion, the young student 
of sociology should not be allowed to pass on the study of 
his ONsni society until he has had a good grounding in the 
data provided by social anthropology. But when he does 
turn to the analysis of his own social milieu he may well 
discover that he requires certain additional concepts for 
this vastly more complex intellectual operation. 

For the chief distinguishing characteristic of our societs- 
is precisely its lack of any one sovereign culture pattern. 
Our strongly contrasted and competing culture patterns 
have indeed certain common elements—for example, a 
prevailing urbanism and a universal dependence on tech¬ 
nical devices—but they do not amount to a single ruling 
culture pattern on their own account. There never was a 
society whose economic and technical institutions ren¬ 
dered overall planning more necessarv, and there ncvei 
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was a society whose unintegrated and variegated social 

institutions rendered such a plan less feasible. That is the 

basic social fact which makes the famihar project of 

plannmg for democracy’ such a difficult one to conceive 
and carry out. 

Ruth Benedict, indeed, foresees and endeavours to 
forestall this objection to her thesis. 

Our own society is often pictured as an extreme example of 
Jack of mtegration. Its huge complexity and rapid changes 
from generation to generation make inevitable a lack of har¬ 
mony between its elements that does not occur in simpler 
societies . The lack of integration is exaggerated and misinter¬ 
preted, however, in most studies because of a simple technical 
error. Primitive society is integrated in geographical units. 
Western civihzation, however, is stratified, and different 
social groups of the same time and place Hve by quite different 
standards and are actuated by quite different motivations. 

The nature of the cultural processes is not changed with these 
modem conditions, but the unit in wliich they can be studied 
is no longer the local group.^^ 

This is true enough as far as it goes, but it really will not 
do. In such a variegated society the culture pattern of no 
group can be taken for granted as a matter of course. The 
culture patterns do not merely coexist side by side. They 
are critical of and sometimes even hostile towards each 
other. Above all they arc always present to the conscious¬ 
ness of the individual as possible alternatives to his own 
way of life. In such circumstances it is impossible to forget 
that one’s inherited, acquired or chosen culture pattern is 
an object of criticism. The range of choice is indefinitely 
extended, and the burden and responsibility of choice 
heavily weighted. The subject of free will is usually dis¬ 
cussed by metaphysicians and psychologists, but for us 
there is also a sociology of freedom, for we know freedom 
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not as a metaphysical privilege but as a social necessity. 
Even to cling to the religious and social traditions in 
wliich we are born and nurtured becomes an act of free 
and fateful choice when we know that such conformity is 
not inevitable, and are perhaps acquainted with relatives 
and friends who have opted for another culture pattern 
altogetlier. In such circumstances the culture pattern docs 
not condition our varied outlooks and responses with 
anything like die efficiency which we find in the simpler 
societies. The very passion not to seem ‘dift’erent* so 
characteristic of western culture groups is itself die pro¬ 
duct of our much more vivid consciousness of the possi¬ 
bility of being ‘diftcrent’. Primitive man is haunted by 
no such conscious fear because for him the danger is less 
real. 

The concept of die culture pattern is still an important 
one for the sociological analysis of our society, but it can 
no longer for us be the sovereign conception. For good or 
ill our society not merely emphasizes in theory but im¬ 
poses in practice an immense burden of moral freedom and 
self-determination upon die individual. This is the tact 
about modern life wliich the existentialists have seen so 
clearly, so that their apparently remote theorizing is of 
the utmost significance for the sociologist. To conform to 
the conventions is now as anxious and deliberate an act of 


choice as to flout them. There is plenty' of e\ idcncc to 
suggest that die burden of such a freedom is a hca\w 
one indeed, and that the price of having to bear it is an 
enormous increase in the range and extent of neurotic 
disorders. 

But perhaps our difficulty' is that our conception of the 
relative is too simple. We perceive that manv of our 
judgments and preferences are relative but we rarcK*, 
perhaps never, ask the question: To what circumstance; 
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are our relativities related? Normally it is taken for granted 
that relative judgments can only be relative to the peculi¬ 
arities of our local social circumstances. But as we have 
already seen, no set of local social circumstances is ever 
wholly peculiar. Encased in the peculiarities there is 
some recognition of and some attempt to embody, with 
varying degrees of efficiency, what we may call the uni¬ 
versal conditions of social health. There are influences 
pecuhar to this or that particular society but always side 
by side with necessities and forms of experience inherent 
in the very nature of society itself The first group con¬ 
sists of mere relativities in the simplest and most obvious 
sense of the word, but they must not be despised on that 
account. No society can exist without them. They are the 
warm flesh which covers and makes fair the bare skeleton 
of basic social necessities. The most lovable characteristics 
of any society, as of any man, arc its accidental, non- 
essential ones, poor things perhaps but its own. Where 
real life and love arc concerned the diff'erentiev alwavs 
matter more than the definition. 

But the types of institution wliich we find in one form 
or anotlicr in every society—tor example its wavs of dis- 
tributuig property' and rewarding acliievement or regula¬ 
ting sexuality’—are capable of more objective comparison. 

Thev share common aims and functions and they can be 
# / 

judged in terms ot the efficiency with which tlicy attain 
and perform them. They are vitallv related to die stabi- 
lirs' and cncre-y and cultural tiuittulncss ot a socicts’. The 

/ w / # 

stability ot a society through time is a tribute to the 
efficiency of its institutions. On the other hand, its failure 
to advance towards new and Lrreater achievement be- 
trays their limitations. The irreat historic movements to- 
wards rich, complex and creative forms of civilization 
have all emerged from societies with patriarchal sexual 
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and matrimonial institutions, displaying an observable 
tendency in the direction of monogamy. A patriarchal 
society by its rigid disciphne of sexuahty releases tremen¬ 
dous stores of culture-building energy, but only in mono¬ 
gamy can it enhst female gifts and energies to the same 
extent as it cnhsts those of the male. 

But the Christian thinker, and perhaps the non-Christian 
sociologist of religion, will propose to complicate the 
problem by an additional observation. Our ethical judg¬ 
ments are also profoundly influenced by reflgious and 
metaphysical beliefs wliich are often by no means com¬ 
pletely integrated with our existing social institutions. 
For the far-flung wandermgs of the great pliilosophical 
and etloical systems which we call the ‘higher religions’ 
make it impossible for them to be treated as simply phases 
of particular culture patterns. In so far as a religious 
system can be confused with a particular civihzation or 
culture pattern—for example, Christianity with western 
civilization—that is only because they have enjoyed a 
long period of cohabitation and co-operation together, in 
the course of which the religion has influenced and often 
decisively modified the culture pattern on the one hand, 
and integrated itself with its pecuharities on the other. 
There arc and have been, indeed, etlmic rehgions which 
are simply reflgious phases of local or racial culture pat¬ 
terns, but they must be clearly distinguished from the 
great world religions. No doubt all religion was originally 
ethnic in this sense, but some of the greater reflgious sys¬ 
tems have shewn a genius for wandering far from their 
place of origin and may even, like Christianity and 
Buddhism, have well-nigh disappeared from the locality 
and people which witnessed their original proclamation. 
Our present use of the term ‘higher religion’ conceals 
this important distinction, for we are apt to employ it, as 
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though it were a merely complimentary phrase, of parti¬ 
cularly great and noble ethnic reHgions like Judaism, Con- 
fuciamsm, Hmduism and Shintoism. But it would be 
more convenient to reserve it to the great migratory 
nussionary rehgions, Christianity, Islam and Buddhism^ 
A rehgion can be part and parcel of the whole life and 
story of a particdar people and culture, like Judaism, 
Hindmsm and all ethmc rehgions; or it can enter and seek 
to permeate an existing high civilization, as did Christi- 
amty m the Roman Empire and Buddliism in China; or a 
new civihzation may grow up under the leadership of an 
ah-eady existmg and self-regulating rehgion, as western 
civilization grew up and began to flourish under the jegis 
of Christianity, hi neither the second nor the tliird case can 
the rehgion be vahdly interpreted as a mere phase of a 
wider and more comprehensive culture pattern. On the 
contrary, it is a source of social influence and conditioning 
in its own right, and as it spreads and flourishes our 
ctliical judgments will tend to be relative to its teacliings. 
Wc shall make assertions about ultimate values and moral 
imperatives which will only seem to us to make sense in so 

far as we behove its picture of the universe and doctrine of 
hfe and destiny to be true. 

A sociology of religion cannot discharge its proper 
fiuictions merely by ascertaining the influence of pre¬ 
vailing social institutions on religious beliets md praetiees. 

It must also examine die way in winch religions influence 
and modify the de\'elopment of social institutions. In¬ 
deed, so far as tlie higher rehgions and particularly die 
relationship between Christianity and western civihzation 
are concerned, the latter is the more important realm of 
inquiry. Religious civilizations tend to be more successful 
in eliminating secularism than secular civihzations in eh- 
niiuating rehgion. Tins c.ui be illustrated from the interest- 
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ing researches and conclusions of Professor Sorokin. He 
has made a brave, if not wholly successful, attempt to 
apply sometliing like tlie modern social survey method to 
the past. He coimts. for example, the number of books and 
works of art surviving from distinct cultural epochs de¬ 
voted respectively to religious and secular themes, and 
summarizes liis results in intriguing diagrams wlucli 
illustrate tlie rise and fall in the vogue ot primarily rc- 
hgious and primarUy secular outlooks on life. 1 have 
ventured to reproduce one of them on the following page. 
We may ignore the unusual, and not very illuminating, 
jargon wliich he chooses to employ, and interpret the 
wliite areas as representing the iiiHuence of religious 
attitudes towards hfe and the shaded areas as indications o 
die extent and prevalence of secular attitudes. It will be 
seen that there are whole epochs which lack shade but 
none widiout their proportion of light. Nevertheless even 
in the heyday of a predominantly religious epoch there is 
always some tension between a higher religion and any 
particular social system. For confirmation ot tliis general¬ 
ization we have only to hsten to the complaints and de¬ 
nunciations of the preachers. When modern writers say 
that, for example, Christianity has been out-moded by the 
recent course of our social development, they seem to 
imply that there was some date in our past liistory at 
which Christianity was so to speak ‘in-moded’. When 
was this fabulous period? The middle ages is the most 
obvious candidate for the honour. But in that case 
Christiamty has been out-moded for a very long time, 
without apparently endangering its survival. But the 
middle ages was tom asunder by the great conflict be¬ 
tween church and state. It was, after all, still a missionary 
period in many parts of Europe, and even so near to the 
heart of Europe as the south ot France there arose the 
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terrible Albigensian challenge not merely to Christianity 
but to all civihzation. In any case Christianity was much 
older than the middle ages, and certainly no mere aspect 
of tlie medixval culture pattern. Was it then outstand¬ 
ingly ‘in-moded’ in its Roman days? But that is nonsense. 
The martyrs cannot have thought so as the lions sprang. 
The desert fathers cannot have thought so as they turnc^ 
their backs on the fragile society created by Constantine s 
feeble, ineftcctive synthesis, conceived too easily and too 
late. St. Augustine cannot have thought so as he medi¬ 
tated on the sack of Rome, and so invented that specula¬ 
tive philosophv of history from which our modern 
sociology is still recognizably descended. Was Christi¬ 
anity pecuhaily at home with capitalism, as Marx seemed 
to suppose? But diis period saw the rise and flowering o 

that secular attitude towards life, that prevailingly 
mic conception of its purposes and satistactions, which, 
although characteristic of bourgeois liberalism, has much 
more in common widi Marxism itself than with Christi¬ 
anity. Christianity caimot in fact be validly described as 
out-moded precisely because it has never been in-moded . 
It has estabhshed some kind of modus vivaidi with each 
successive European age, sometimes more and sometimes 
less successfully, just as the missionary movement suc¬ 
ceeds at last in establishing some kind of modus viuaidi 
wherever it plants the gospel, but it can fairly be said that 
it has never identified itself utterly with any particular 

time or any particular place. 

I conclude that although some religious and meta¬ 
physical systems of belief are no doubt peculiar to 
ticular social circumstances and traditions, others, and 
especially Christianity, have succeeded in communicating 
themselves to an enormous variety of social conditions, 
and in adapting themselves through the centuries to one 
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social change after another. It thias makes no sense to 
interpret them as mere functions of any particular social 
context. By their universahty and persistence they have 
won what we may call their social independence, and 
enter our hves as objective sources of influence subsisting 
and flourishing in their own right. Men who really 
understand and embrace such systems are in the last re¬ 
sort more profoundly influenced by them than by any 
merely social agencies, but I would emphasize the words 
in the last resort. Wherever possible, and sometimes where 
it seems to outsiders impossible—as in eastern Europe to¬ 
day—they attempt to make some kind of synthesis of 
their rehgious and social obhgations, to devise some way 
of adhering loyally to their faith without becoming 
social outcasts. Sometimes the synthesis is relatively easy, 
the tension hardly disturbing the consciousness; some¬ 
times it is difficult; sometimes impossible. 

It would appear then tliat Christian etliical theory de¬ 
mands not so much the rejection of the principle of 
ctliical relativity as its compUcation by a fuller realization 
of the range of those realities and influences to wliich, in 
our world of stratified cultures, liigher religions and com¬ 
peting philosophies, our moral beliefs and convictions are 
relative. Our analysis has revealed tliree sources of objec¬ 
tive influence in the light and under the persuasion of 
wliich our moral behefs and valuations assume shape and 
relevance;— 

i. The particular conditions of particular societies 
determined by their history, hvibitat, economic 
structure, etc. 

11. The universal conditions of social health revealed 
to us by an empirical and comparative sociological 
survey. 

iii. Our conscious metaphysical and rehgious behefs. 
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We can best make clear to ourselves the way in which 
these forces shape our ethical convictions by considering 
the types of question to which they prompt our answers. 
Why is it wrong for me to evade and defeat my country’s 
currency regulations when travelling in Europe? Such a 
question can only be answered in terms of the present and 
I hope passing economic situation of my society. Why is 
it rude not to raise one’s hat to a lady acquaintance? The 
explanation can only be found in terms of the locally 
accepted code of good manners. Docs the existing distri¬ 
bution of property and income reflect the attainment of a 
real measure of social justice? Why is sexual promiscuity 
wrong? Such inquiries must be answered in a quite dif¬ 
ferent manner. Social justice and sexual disciphne arc 
objectives which are pursued in one way or another by 
almost all societies, for ascertainable and definable reasons 
vital to the health, stability and future of society itself. 
Particular arrangements must be judged not only in terms 
of their suitability to particular social conditions, but also 
and more fundamentally in terms of the efficiency with 
which they serve these objective aims. But there are 
further questions: Why should I care about the health, 
stability and future of society in general? Why should I 
respect the local traditions of my own community? Why 
should I bother to ask myself whether what I want to do 
is right or wrong? Such fundamental questions as these 
can only be answered in terms of some religious and 
metaphysical system which will say in effect, and in one 
way or another, ‘Because you are a particular species of 
being with responsibilities of this kind rooted in your 
nature, so that to ignore or flout the ethical is to be false 
to yourself’. Only if the inquirer accepts the religion or 
philosophy in terms of wliich he is being answered will 
the reply seem to him to have any force or cogency. 
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To say that our moral judgments are relative is only 
another way of saying that they are relevant, that they 
make sense in terms of what we know of life and the 
world A merely social relativism demands only that they 
shall be relevant to the needs and requirements of the 
reigning social structure. The wider relativism which I 
have outlined in these pages insists that they must be rele¬ 
vant also to our existential situation, to a man^s conscious¬ 
ness of possessing a personal life of his own, with peculiar 
ethical needs wliich cannot be satisfied by eitlier the most 
slavish social conformity or the most creative and disin¬ 
terested social service. I am a person’, and so saying I step 
into anotlier dimension. The sociologist may hesitate, 
temporize and say, I am only a sociologist and therefore 
I cannot come’. But he is a person too. 

The widely discussed conflict bet\veen the individual 
and society is not a conflict inherent in the nature of 
things. It is always, in the last analysis, a conflict beUvecn a 
man s metaphysics and his social situation. There are two 
possible ways of resolving it. One is to change society. 
That is a project which calls for wise and creative social 
action tempered by patience and understanding. It can at 
least be claimed that parliamentarv democracy is very 
roughly designed to facilitate and subserve such a process 
of orderly social change. But progress by this road is slow. 
The wrong turnings are exaspcratinglv numerous, and the 
signposts erected by the leading political parties notor¬ 
ious y unreliable. Tlie alternative method is to suppress 
tlie metapliysic. That is now the east Europc.m way. It 
creates its own characteristic social institutions—the party 
dictatorship and the secret police—to serve its ends, but 
whctlier it can succeed in the long nm is open to doubt. 
Metaphysical and religious convictions are stubborn 
reahties and not easih' destroved. Usuallv there remain the 

. .. j 
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seven thousand or so who will not bend the knee to Baal, 
and to them histor)’ often awards the future and the 
crown. 

In a simple society this conflict does not arise because 
there the rehgion and the metaphysics are completely 
integrated with the culture pattern, and indeed part of it. 
But in our complex society, with its infinite diversity and 
contacts of culture groups, with above all its wandering 
high rehgions and systems of ethics, moving restlessly 
from place to place and persisting from one phase of 
development to another, the conflict between the indi¬ 
vidual and society will always remain at least a latent 
possibility, and sometimes reveal itself as a pressing 
actuahty. We can only hope to mitigate its sharpness by 
understanding and doing mental justice to the complexity 
of the situation in which it arises, by combining a reverent 

sociology of religion with a sympathetic theology of 
society. 


But at least, if what I have tried to say has any value, 
such a sociology ajid such a theology need not begin badly 
by falling out over the question of ethical relativity. The 
principle of ethical relativity or relevance demands no 
more than that our moral beliefs and practices shall make 
sense in terms of experience and reahty, and, even though 
their range of experience and doctrines of reality may 
happen to differ, the sociologist and the Christian can at 
least agree about the principle itself 

The real quarrel, if there must be one, is concerned 
with the range and nature of man s moral environment. 
The more familiar and conventional form of etliical rela¬ 
tivity assumes that society alone constitutes man's moral 
environment, and that society is characterized by irre¬ 
ducible variety and ceaseless change. I have argued that a 
more discerning sociology of society will discover in all 
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spmtual consciousness wliich, whether or not transcen^ 
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piex muIti-dimensional phenomenon, in part varieeated 
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.rif becomes of the theory of con- 

ence? Mediaeval ethics with its stress on the sovereignty 

of conscience—Conscientia semper sequenda’-5hl 

ightccnth century with its ‘moral sense’, Butler’s lofty 

all seem to agree that man has some kind of spedal organ 

ethical context. Does relativism, even as I have tried to 
ampldy and compl.cate our conception of it, involve die 
rcicction of this long and imposing plulosopliical tradi- 

tlOll? ^ 

Not, I think, entirely. Conscience reni.iins as that which 
buis and constrains men to treat ethical c.xperience, their 
ms n and other people’s, seriousK-. It is diat reverence for 
t le \ ci) conception of moral action, an existential dis- 
satistaction with the merclv amoral and prudential, with¬ 
out which, as Kant so clearK- saw, genuine moral action 
and personal moral stature .are impossible. Conscience, as 
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it seems to me, is most certainly not a kind of supernatural 
insight into a Platonic world of timeless imperatives, a 
‘realm of ought-to-be’ as Hartmann calls it. Nor do I 
tliink that the great classical philosophers of conscience 
ever really beUeved in such a supra-mundane doctrine of 
moral cognition. For one thmg, they all acknowledge 
that our moral code must make sense in terms of Ufe and 
experience. In an excited and rhetorical moment the rigid 
morahst may cry out, ‘Let justice be done though the 
heavens fall!’ but he only dares to be so foolhardy in 
speech because of his reassuring conviction that the 
heavens would never fall, if they fell at all, for a reason of 
that kind. Aristotle and the scholastics speak of the educa¬ 
tion of the conscience. Clearly it cannot be for them any 
kind of dens ex machina. It is part of man s natural endow¬ 
ment which has to be mtegrated with his social and re¬ 
ligious nature, with his station and its duties, with Ids 
pliilosophy of life and sense of what it means to be a man. 
The passionate msistence and emphasis of conscience on 
the supreme importance of the moraUstic mood and form 
of judgment is its special, and precious, contribution to 
Ufe, but the theme and content of each particular moral 
judgment are supplied by what the agent experiences and 
knows of life itself, and it is in terms of that knowledge 
and experience that liis particular moral judgments must 
be interpreted and justified. That my morahty must make 
sense to me in terms of what I know and believe about the 
world, and that what I know and beheve about the world 
is determined partly by my nature as a man, partly by the 
range of my social experience, and partly by my religious 
and philosophical behefs, is the fundamental contention of 
social and ethical relativism, and I cannot suppose that any 
sane philosophy of conscience would wish to criticize or 

reject it. 
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Even Kant, the supremely great philosopher of the 
supremacy of conscience, makes room for a certain 
metaphysical relativism. The rigour and seeming in- 
humamty of his system is caused by liis indifference to the 
necessities and the relativities of what we have called the 
social dimensions of the moral life. But even for him the 
majesty of conscience cannot in the last resort stand and 
justify itself alone. Commentators have only fallen into 
the error of supposing that in his system it does so stand 
and justify itself alone because they have made the mis¬ 
take of paying too much attention to his Analytic of the 
Practical Reason and too little to the Dialectic of the Practical 
Reason which follows it. In the Dialectic Kant argues back 
from moral experience, as he understands and lives it, to 
the kind of world in wliich we imply a belief when we 
treat such experience with the absolute seriousness which 
he demands for it. I say back and not forward, because the 
one thing which Kant does not even attempt to do is to 
give Ihs version of what has come to be called the ‘moral 
argument for the existence of God’. Even so learned and 
admiring a commentator as Abbott, in the introduction to 
liis own translation of the second Critique, is guilty of tliis 
misapprehension. 

The most striking peculiarity of Kant’s moral theory is its 
connexion with his metaphysical system. It is in the moral 
law that he bnds the means ot establishing the existence, and 
to some extent the nature, of supersensible rcalit^^"“ 

But m tact he establishes nothiiig. Ho docs not argue that 
because we enjoy moral experience therefore rcalit\' is of a 
certam character but, on the contrary, he shews that in 
believing tliat moral experience makes sense we pre¬ 
suppose that reality' is ot a certain character, that tlic world 
is the kind of world wliich religious tliought has always 
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eclared it to be, or at least a very austere version of H. He 
oes not say that because we believe in the rationality of 
loral experience we ought to believe also in the reUgious 
icture of life and the universe, but rather that in so far zs 
/e engage rationally in moral experience we beheve in it 
Iready. He is concerned not with the ultimate impUca- 
tons but witli the underlying presuppositions of the 

noral attitude. 

These postulates {ue, of the Practical Reason) are not 
heoretical dogmas but suppositions practically necessary; 
vhile then they do not extend our speculative knowledge, 
hey give objective reality to the ideas of speculative reason in 
general (by means of their reference to what is pracrical), and 
rive it a right to concepts, the possibility even of which it 
:ould not otherwise venture to affirm.^® 

Thus even for Kant the lofty morality of conscience and 
:ategorical imperative can only make sense against the 
background of a religious metaphysic which it presup¬ 
poses but cannot prove. These remarks are no mere after¬ 
thought or digression from the main argument. Since 
Kant’s time the conception of the presuppositions of 
human activity, whether practical or intellectual, has 
become increasingly important. According to the late 
R. G. Collingwood the main business of the philosopher 
is the detection of the presuppositions of the hfe and 
thought of his society. Only by becoming aware not 
only of what it consciously thinks but also of what it 
unconsciously or subconsciously presupposes can an age or 
a culture completely integrate its thought and way of Kfe. 
So long as we ignore or even deny the underlying presup¬ 
positions of our conscious beliefs and valuations, our 
thought and culture will be secretly divided against them¬ 
selves in their imconscious depths. Such a way of thought 
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if I can discern and reflectively affirm the metaphysical 

presuppositions of my way of life can I advance beyond 
such a subjectivism. 

But even to say tliis is to reaffirm, as wc have already 
seen, the principle of ethical relativity on a deeper level. 
We have moved on not from relativity altogether, but 
from a social to a metaphysical relativity. We have 
reached a point of view from which wc can see clearly 
what CoUingwood meant when he argued that the crisis 
ot tlic west is a metaphysical crisis, and what the preachers 
mean when they declare it to be a religious crisis. The 
west can only go on believing in its historic and world 
significance under certain definable metaphysical and 
religious conditions, which arc now ceasing to prevail. 
At the moment it is using its conscious knowledge and 
discoveries—not least the sociological conception of 
etliical relativity—to undermine the rational basis of its 
faith in itself, a kind of intellectual suicide. But without 
such a faith in the universal worth and relevance of its 
lundamental values it will assuredly lack the confidence 
and vitality to survive its present ordeals. 

It may perhaps in the providence of God be so, and tlic 
west as we know it pass troin history. Nevertheless tlic 
Christian minority affirms, among other tilings, the tran¬ 
scendent worth of all that is most serious and essential in 
the western values and aspirations whenever it repeats the 
Nicene Creed. It is in the hope tliat such a minority' may 
survive the long heralded and much advertised decline of 
the west , as it has survived so many previous historical 
changes and calamities, that we may perhaps discern the 
possibility' of the ultimate resurrection of at least that part 
ot the western tradition which reallv matters. 
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conflict, and display unmistakably neurotic symptoms on 
toe smface of its historical existence. Thus western secular¬ 
ism bolsters itself up by a cult of its conscious achieve¬ 
ments, in natural science and democratic politics, which 
re^y presuppose the Christianity which it denies. Mean- 
whue it witnesses, and partly tolerates, hysterical assaults 
on its characteristic values, and shews itself increasingly 
inefficient in its efforts to defend and exemplify them. 
CoUingwood’s view does not perhaps exhaust the range 
of the philosopher’s business, but at least it indicates for 

him a positive and recognizable social function of out¬ 
standing importance. 

It is only by discovering and affirming the presupposi¬ 
tions of our basic values and ways of hfe that we can ever 
be justified in attributing to them a measure of absolute 
validity and relevance. So long as we love our culture 
pattern because, however poor a thing in itself, it is our 
own and dear for the sake of its famiharity, we can do no 
more than claim our right to retain it. Obviously many of 
the culture elements to which we are most deeply attached 
are of tliis purely local character. Those who have sup¬ 
posed that they were somehow civilizing the ‘native’ by 
encasing liis legs in trousers or teacliing him the use of the 
knife and fork are legitimate figures of fun. But the more 
serious elements in any culture and way of hfe presuppose 
a metaphysic—in our case, Christianity. It is not by any 
means true that we needs must beheve diis metaphysic 
when we see it. On the contrary, we may, if we wxU, re¬ 
ject it, but if we do so we must face the consequences of 
such a rejection. The only way out of ultimate relativism 
lies through metaphysics. No way of hfe and culture 
justifies itself simply by being itself. Simply by being 
itself mine j ustifies itself to me merely because it is mine, 
and another man’s to him merely because it is his. Only 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE ORIGINS AND AXIOMS OF MODERN 

SOCIOLOGY 

Sociology is the hybrid product or synthesis of scv'cral 
earlier intellectual pursuits of a speculative and philoso¬ 
phical character. Social pliilosophy, political philosophy 
and the pliilosophy of liistory are all much older than 
sociology as we now know it. Yet sociology concerns 
itself with many of the same questions wliich were once 
eagerly examined by students of these subjects. It is 
distinguished from them by its empirical methods and 
attitude rather than by any fundamental differences of in¬ 
terest and subject-matter. To say that whereas sociology is 
empirical the more antique philosopliical disciplines out 
of which it sprang were speculative is true and revealing 
provided we do not press the dictum too far. The philo¬ 
sophers did take some note of experience—and behind 
their soaring speculative constructions we can often find 
concealed a valuable store of empirical observations— 
and we shall see that sociology, and all the other sciences 
which have contributed so decisively to the making of 
the modem world, are perhaps more speculative than the 
conventional accounts of the scientific method given us 
by the empiricist philosophers will usually allow. 

Sociology was born, however, in the realization that if 
man is to understand himself and his society he must 
make a more lavish use of empirical methods of study at 
least analogous to and perhaps even identical with those 
which have been employed so successfully in the sciences 
of nature. The empirical bias of modem sociology finds 
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expression in the way it has evolved and continuously im¬ 
proved its techmques of social measurement and survey. 
Not that these techmques are the achievement of socio- 
logy alone. The demands of modem government and 
admimstration for more accurate knowledge, the desire of 
social reformers to bolster up their propagandas with 
irrefutable facts, have contributed as much if not more to 
the development of empirical methods of social observa¬ 
tion and statistical methods of social calculation as the 
more purely theoretical and disinterested curiosity of the 
sociologists. Nevertheless the latter have enthusiastically 
seized upon and helped to refine such expedients, and only 
in an age in which theoretical sociology had begun to 
teach men to look out on to their society through scien¬ 
tific spectacles would the ‘practical’people have been led to 

put their trust more and more in empirical social obsen^a— 
tioii. 

It is important to insist, however, that social surveys 
and statistics are not sociology. They are extremely useful 
tools and instruments of sociology—just as tliey are also 
the equally useful tools and instruments of administration 
and propaganda—but no science consists of or can work 
tlirough empirical fict-finding devices alone. A science is 
not an accumulation of items of information but a cohe¬ 
rent system of generalizations, submitted and constantly 
resubmitted to the test taf empirical verification. Our em¬ 
pirical methods of survey and calculation are the means 
which we employ in our eftc>rts to .answer our questions. 
The questions themselves are prompted, however, by our 
existing stock of theories and Inpotheses. The primary 
work of the sociologist is to be found in the scrutiny of the 
evidences which come to him not only from the people 
who are engaired in social surveying but also from other 
sources—tor example from historians, anthropologists and 
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psychologists—and to consider how far they verify, refute 
or modify his tlicorics, and perhaps suggest new hypo- 
tlieses to tlic speculative and imaginative part of his mind 
witliout whose co-operation creative and progressive 
scientific work is impossible. 

That modern sociology is itself distinct from the em¬ 
pirical techniques which it has done so mucli to evolve 
and which it employs so assiduously is shown clearly by 
die simple fact that the conception of a sociological 
science preceded in time the development of our methods 
of social measurement and survey. No doubt because he 
coined die word itself the idea ot a scientific sociology is 
conventionally treated in our text-books as the invention 
and acliievemcnt of Comte. Beyond any question, the 
science is indeed enormously indebted to this strange and 
unbalanced genius. The insistence that society, like nature, 
has an objective being of its own, that it is no mere by¬ 
product of unpredictable and unaccountable private 
volitions, that it not only may but must be studied in the 
scientific way, is not peculiar to him by any means, but he 
certainly did more than any other writer to impress these 
basic axioms of sociology upon the modern mind. Never¬ 
theless he mingled all this with, a very questionable posi¬ 
tivistic account of the scientific method, and with his 


celebrated ‘law of the three stages’. Sociology in his hands 
degenerated into a propaganda for a static, sham medi¬ 
aeval society, and an intellectual propaedeutic for the pro¬ 
clamation of a fantastically ridiculous new religious 
gospel. His sociological work convinced him that man 
must worship, and that indeed a wav of worship is one ot 
the essential foundations of a civilization. At the same 


time, however, the ‘law of the three stages’ persuaded him 
that behef in God belongs to the pre-positive phase of the 
development of the human mind. He sought to escape 
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from the difficulty by proposing that men should worsHp 
the collective being of humanity, and by devising an 
ecclesiastical cult of this abstract concept cleverly got up 
to resemble the Roman Church as closely as possible. 
Whether such an activity as the worship of Humanity’ is 
psychologically practicable, and whether it could rightly 
DC ^lled worship if it were, he did not pause to inquire. 
At best the worship of humanity could be no more than 
an exercise in the expression of a refined corporate ego¬ 
tism, and worship, however we define it, is surely the 
logical contradictory of any kind of egotism whatever. 

It is clear that Comte’s treasure was bequeathed to us in 
very earthy vessels. In fact, however, he is important less 
for what he thought and wrote himself than for the way 
in which he enthused and inspired other people. After 
Comte there is a continuous stream of sociological work 
which flows with increasing vigour right on to the pres¬ 
ent tunc, and still shews no sign of drying up. This is a 
claim which camiot be made for another tliinker who has 
in some ways a much better right to be regarded as the 
father of our modern social sciences. 

Vico preceded Comte by a centu^)^ He was incompar¬ 
ably the greater and profoundcr thinker of die tevo, and 
his genius had the important advantage of being able to 
function within the context of a sane and balanced per¬ 
sonality and a quiet and sensible hfe. And yet, perhaps 
because his ideas were too much in advance of his time, 
perhaps because Italy and the Italian language had become 
something of a cultural backwater by tlie end of the seven¬ 
teenth Centura', he never set die world on fire as Comte 
did. Ic is interesting, however idle, to speculate upon what 
iniglit have been the consequences if La 5nV//cii iVi/era 
liad been written in French instead ot Italian, and perhaps 
a decade or so later. It is possible that the entire course 
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of modern history would have been altered. It is certain 
that the cultural leaders of the age, concentrated in 
Britain and France, would have found themselves con¬ 
fronted with a more profound, exciting and stimulat¬ 
ing system of ideas than any which in fact impinged on 
their mental horizon. For us, however, Vico is important 
not merely because he conceived the possibility of the 
social sciences more than a century before Comte, but 
also because he interpreted the relation of the social to the 
natural sciences, and hence the very idea of science itself, 

so much more profoundly than Comte. 

It is the distinguishing characteristic of the social sciences 
that the subjects or agents of such intellectual activities arc 
at the same time bound up and one with the object of tire 
investigation. The social scientist is not only a student of 
social processes and institutions, he is also engaged in such 
processes and engulfed in such institutions. In the natural 
sciences the relation of the scientist to his data is single or 
one-dimensional, an apprehension from a purely external 
standpoint of a being distinct from and hence opaque to 
the being of the knower. But in the social sciences what 
we seek to know is not distinct from the knower in the 
same way. In the social sciences the scientist is related to 
his data in a double or two-dimensional manner. We may 
say that his relationship to what he is studying is not only 
apprehensive or external but also comprehensive or inter¬ 
nal. In the natural sciences we can observe and know what 
nature looks like. We can perceive and chronicle how it 
appears to us to behave. We may devise and imagine 
formulae to which the behaviour of nature appears to 
conform, and in terms of which we can predict with in¬ 
creasing success the apparent movements and configura¬ 
tions of its particles. But what we can never hope to attain 
is anv knowledge of nature from within. In tlie last resort 
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nature remains as inscrutable to Einstein as to Thales. Our 
boasted sciences give us no more than an acquaintance 
with the phenomena or outward appearances of nature. 

There is, of course, a particular philosophy of nature 
and science, the so-called ‘phenomenaUsm , which teaches 
that what can be known about nature in this external 
fashion is all that there is to be known about nature, that 
nature is pure phenomenon, mere appearance. This hig y 
speculative and quite unverifiable doctrine may, of course, 
be true. Certainly it cannot be disproved. But if we adopt 
it such a theory would lead us to a distinction between the 
realm of nature and that of human society more radical 
than is demanded by any other. For naan and society are 
certainly not pure phenomena. It clear to us that the 
truth as we know it about human hfe and history could 
never be known by any non-human observer capable 
only of apprehending our outward and visible activities. 
In other words an external investigator whose relation to 
us was identical with our oavn relation to nature, so that 
for him the movements of men over the surface of this 

plane, would seem very much as dae -.d 

bo able .o ge. a. the real rmderlymg truth about 

’‘Tt'wa's'thhthat Vico saw so clearly and in his vkw tt 
not only established the basis but also constituted the 
novels of his new seienee. In the langyge 

^“i\?fTsys.ein can only be yhieve 

S^S'o^^nwXt'Siuds - ihe sphere of the social 
Icialces in the nature of the case it can never be in thal 

of the physical sciences. 
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Such a view does not necessarily either imply or pre¬ 
suppose that there is any fundamental difference between 
human and natural realities. It does insist, however, and 
this is obviously true, that our intellectual relationship 
to the human is quite distinct from that in which we stand 
to the natural. Normally the controversy between those 
who hold that the social sciences must devise and employ 
special methods appropriate to their problems, and those 
who hold that in order to be truly scientific they must 
confine themselves to the methods which have been em¬ 
ployed with such striking success in the natural sciences, is 
Dased upon and determined by a much profouiider philo¬ 
sophical controversy about the relationship between man 
and nature. According to one view man is fundamentally 
part of and continuous with nature, representing in a 
variant and perhaps more complex and highly developed 
form processes which can be observed elsewhere in nature, 
and therefore the scientific study of man must employ 
precisely the same methods as those of the other sciences. 
According to the other view, man, despite all that clearly 
links liim to nature, possesses other characteristics which 
just as clearly distinguish him from it. Tliis is very largely 
a controversy about how we propose to use words. If we 
prefer, and if we find it convenient to do so, we are 
clearly entitled to use nature as a comprehensive term for 
everything that is, as an inclusive term which compre¬ 
hends without necessarily ignoring the infinite differences 
between things. But in that case the assertion that man is 
part of nature will mean no more thaja simply that man 
exists, and it will certainly not justify us in drawing the 
conclusion that the social sciences must use the same 


methods and base themselves on the 
as the natural sciences. 


same presuppositions 


Vico s principle, however, steers us clear of these deep 
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philosophical waters. However we estimate and relate 
man and nature on the level of philosophical theory, it is 
undeniable that our relationship to the social as knowing 
and inquiring beings is distinct from our relationship to 
the natural. It would surely be absurd, especially in these 
days in which the relativity principle has found its way 
even into the physical sciences, to suppose that the social 
sciences, whether regarded as a logical structure or as an 
empirical teclmique, can possibly remain unaffected by 
this important difference. 

The most striking characteristic of the physical sciences 
in the modem period has been their habit of turning their 
backs upon nature as we immediately experience it and 
postulating a much tidier and more uniform physical 
world of wliicli we can have no direct experience at 
all. We may call this the hypothetical, or, as one recent 
writer puts it, ‘the procrustean’ method.^* The world of 
immediate experience is interpreted as a function or by¬ 
product of an underlying, invisible world created by the 
scientists’ mathematically inspired imagination. No direct 
experience is possible of the physical universe as conceived 
by a Newton or a Rutherford, by an Einstein or an 
Eddington. The ‘truth’, or validity, of the hypothesis is 
indicated by the degree to which it enables us to manipulate 
and exploit natural materials and to predict the future 
course of natural processes. 

Purely empirical or positivistic accounts of science and 
the scientific method fail to do justice to the function of 
the hypothesis in science, and to the extent to which it is a 
work of creative imagination. The empiricist is right in 
pointing out that in the long run the hypothesis must be 
either verified or refuted by an appeal to experience. The 
aositivist is right in holding that it is the function of the 
lypothesis to enable us to foresee and to some extent 
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determine the stream of phenomena. But the hypothesis 
itself, the set of mathematical formulae in terms of wliich 
physical science gives its account of the world, docs not 
and never can enter into our experience. 

If this is so how can v/c ever be sure whether or not the 
scientific account of the physical universe is objectively 
true? The answer is that we never can. The fruitfulness of 
the scientific hypothesis in no way warrants us in asserting 
its objective truth. Most of the great scientific hypotheses 
of the past have been useful to man. Even the Ptolemaic 
astronomy enabled him to predict eclipses and to calcu¬ 
late future changes in the face of the sky with tolerable 
accuracy. Newton’s physics, with its absolute space and 
time and its relative speed of light, has made way for 
Einstein’s physics, with its absolute speed of light and its 
relative space and time, and yet the Newtonian epoch 
both witnessed and fostered that sudden extension in man’s 
technical capacity to command and manipulate nature 
which both for good and for ill is the most striking and 
important characteristic of modern western civihzation. 
It is clear that there can be no conclusive arguments from 
the pragmatic fruitfuhiess of a theory to its objective truth. 

Vico’s observation shews us why this must be so. In his 
relation to nature man can never be more than an external 
observer and manipulator. Nature as it is in itself is a book 
for ever closed to him. In the realm of the natural sciences 
we can never know whetlier or not our theories are 
objectively true. We can only compare or contrast them, 
accept or reject them, in terms of their uscfuhiess in 
facihtating human action in the natural sphere. 

But Vico also saw that in the social sciences we labour 
under no such limitation. Here we have an insight into 
our data, an immediate experience of human and social 
phenomena as they are in and for themselves, in the light 
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which to check our theories and formulas, to which in 
the natural sciences we can find no possible analogy. 

In the social sciences indeed we can see very clearly that 
the useful formula need not in any sense be true. Thus, for 
example, the comparative uniformity of vital statistics in a 
commumty over extended periods of time, as calculated 
by the actuaries, form the basis of the techniques of in¬ 
surance companies, and the great financial success of 
insurance companies in the modern world provides very 
clear evidence of the rehabihty of their procedures. Yet it 
is quite certain that nobody ever died out of respect for a 
statistical formula, or a desire to preserve its integrity. The 
suicide rate in a particular community may shew re¬ 
markable stabihty through several generations, and yet no 
suicide ever took his own life in order to vindicate the 
statisticians. In the physical sciences the ultimate mathe¬ 
matical formula is the end-product and triumph of the 
scientific metliod. For the physical scientist these serene 
and impersonal equations represent the furthest point to 
which he can ever hope to attain. He may legitimately 
aspire to extend and refine them, but to burst out beyond 
them into an understanding of why they are or must be so 
would be to transcend the inherent hniitations of his 
method and approach. 

We shall never know nature as it is in itself Tliis is a con¬ 
clusion which the world has attributed to Kant, whereas 
in fact, as we have seen, Vico had clearly formulated it 
more than half a century before The Critique of Pure 
Reosoii saw the light of day. And Vico not only perceived 
this inherent limitation before Kant saw it, but also 
grasped its nature more clearly. It is not a limitation 
inherent in the human intellect as such, but rather one 
peculiar to our use of our intellectual powers in the sphere 
of natural knowledee. 
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In die social sciences the statistical formula, far from 
being die furthest point wliich we can hope to reach, is 
upon die contrary a necessary first step in stating tlic 
problem. No sociological problems can be solved by 
statistical means. Rather the labours of statisticians serve 
to draw the attentions of sociologists to tlic problems. For 
example, let us suppose that the statisticians in a particular 
community observe that over a considerable period of 
years the suicide rates arc higher in urban than in rural 
areas. The sociologist will not simply tornnilatc this 
statistical observation in terms of some mathematical law 
asserting that the suicide rate varies directly with the size 
and density of the population. He knows very well that 
no such law can correspond to any objective fact, that 
nobody ever committed suicide out of a zealous desire to 
make statistical calculations come true, not even a statisti¬ 
cian. For him the statistical formulae do not sol\ e a prob¬ 
lem but propouiad one. What are the factors in urban 
life which make for a higher suicide rate; The anxieties 
incidental to a primarily commercial way of life; It is 
difficult to believe that these arc necessarily greater or more 
depressing than those incidental to the farmer’s depen¬ 
dence on the vagaries of the climate and the weather. The 
townsman is perhaps less organically related both to the 
natural world and to Iris community than the countr\-man. 
The tempo of his hfe is more rapid The greater richness 
and variety of urban Hfe imposes upon him a much 
heavier and more constant burden of deliberate choice. By 
such observations and inquiries the sociologist endeavours 
to bring the cold formulae of the statistician to life, to 
interpret them in terms of real meanings and experiences. 
Among modem sociologists it is perhaps Max Weber who 
has seen most clearly that the primary function of the 
sociologist is not simply to observe and record social 
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fkcts, in the mass so to speak, but rather to give meaning 
to social facts by mterpreting them in the hght of human 
experiences and purposes. The aim of sociology is to 
understand rather than merely to observe or prii^arily to 

manipulate. ^ ^ 


Agam It must be emphasized that this fundamental dis- 
tmction between the natural and the social sciences does 
not necessarily imply an equally fundamental distinction 
between man and nature. The problem of the relationship 
between man and nature, of the degree and importance of 
their kinship, and of the depth and imphcations of the 
characteristics which distinguish them from each other, is 
a problem not for science but for philosophy, and socio¬ 
logy cannot claim to shed any light upon it. The difference 
m the procedures of the social and the natural sciences are 
dictated to us, not by any philosophical presuppositions 
about tlie difference between man and nature, but by the 
obvious fact that we arc so differently related to them. 

There arc, of course, those who hold that this special 
knowledge of what it means to be human which comes to 
us in virtue of the fact tliat we ourselves are human, diis 
peculiar insight into the nature of the social which we 


possess because we ourselves are self-eonsciously social, is 
from the point of view of strict scientific procedure a 
scandal, introducing into our objectively scientific work 
the corruption of subjectivity, and therefore to be ignored 
in our sociological and psychological proceedings. The 
best known example of such an attitude is the behaviourist 
school of psychologists, but similar points of view can be 
found in the writings of some sociologists. 

It is true, of course, tliat our own special, existential 
relatitniship to what we are studying in psychology and 
the social sciences brings with it peculiar dangers and 
temptations to which the physical scientist is less subject. 
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Sociologists and psychologists are much more likely to be 
deceived into elaborating ideologies which cloak their 
own social interests, or rationalizations which justify their 
own personal preferences and habits, than biologists or 
physicists. They must be constantly aware of the possi¬ 
bility of such self-deception and self-critically on the 
watch for it. But deliberately and dogmatically to ignore 
and reject a particular kind of knowledge and experience 
would surely be to sin against the essential spirit of science, 
which ought not to close its mind to any form of ex¬ 
perience, or to ignore any possible avenue of approach to 
knowledge. 

Behaviourism in psychology and sociology amounts to 
a proposal that we should conduct the human and social 
sciences as though our intellectual relationship to man and 
society were as external and uncomprehending as our 
intellectual relationship to nature. As thonglL We must 
note the insincerity of the proposal, so foreign to the 
fundamental sincerity of true science. We know that this 
is not so, that the behaviourist attitude can never be more 
than a kind of intellectual pose or pretence. Indeed it is not 
really a possible attitude at all. Thus the behaviourist may 
profess to give us a purely objective account of the emo¬ 
tion of fear. He may describe it in terms of glandular 
processes; he may speak of changes in pulse or breathing 
rates, or in the electrical condition of the body. But such 
symptoms can only be correlated with fear if those in whom 
they are observed are kind enough to inform us that they 
were in fact afraid at the time. If the subject, after display¬ 
ing all these outward signs, remarks, ‘As a matter of fact I 
was not in the least afraid, only furiously angry’, how can 
we possibly disprove his assertion? The fundamental con¬ 
cepts of our self-knowledge and psychology are based on 
introspection. A purely behaviouristic account, derived 
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from external observation of these psychological states, 

may conceal this introspective foundation, but it rests 
upon it nevertheless. 

The case for a behaviouristic psychology and sociology 
very largely rests on a false antithesis between the objec¬ 
tive and the subjective. Science is defined as objective 
knowledge and subjective self-awareness as the opposite 
or contradictory of objective knowledge. From these 
premises it would seem to follow that true science 
must deliberately ignore the testimony of subjective 
self-knowledge. But this argument rests upon a subtle 
confusion. That human beings enjoy subjective states of 
self-knowing is obvious. That some elements of human 
experience can only be known if the subject of the experi¬ 
ence reports them to the world is clearly an objective fact 
about man. The reports which a man may give of his own 
inner experience, although subjective for him, are objec¬ 
tive enough for everyone else. The difference between 
subjective and objective is not a difference between two 
distinct kinds of knowledge or classes of fact, but simply a 
difference between two points of view. A’s knowledge of 
A is subjective so far as A is concerned, but, if he reports it 
clearly and accurately, objective so far as B is concerned, 
and similarly B’s knowledge of B is subjective to B but 
objective to A. If it is objectively true that men enjoy 
subjective experiences, they can only be known and com¬ 
municated through the medium of subjective testimony, 
but once known and communicated they are in them¬ 
selves as objective as any other set of known facts. Sub¬ 
jective and objective arc adjectives which qualify not the 
facts in themselves-—in reality there arc neither objective 
facts nor subjective facts but simply facts—but two dif¬ 
ferent ways of being related to the facts. 

We may thus sum up this whole discussion by saying 
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that whereas in the natural sciences we are related to the 
facts in only one way, objectively, in the human and the 
social sciences we are related to the facts both objectively 
and subjectively. The facts themselves may or may not be 
of a completely different order—that is a matter for the 
philosophers to discuss—but the methods of inquiry and 
the logical structure of the human and social sciences 
must necessarily differ from those of the natural sciences, 
in order to reflect the dual and ambivalent character of 
our relationship to our data in these realms of inquiry. 

The mental habit of distinguishing between man and 
nature is one of the fundamental characteristics of our 
civilization. Our philosophical and rchgious traditions 
depict man as a being who transcends nature, in virtue of 
either his intellectual capacity or his spiritual destiny or, 
more commonly, of the two combined. Our scientific 
traditions are sustained and motivated by an energizing 
myth of man as the master and exploiter of nature, a myth 
to which our scientific achievements have given an in¬ 
creasing measure of visible and undeniable truth. Neverthe¬ 
less this habit of distinguislhng between man and nature is 
by no means a universal human characteristic. No doubt 
many writers have exaggerated the difference between 
the primitive and the civilized mind, but there would 
appear to be abundant evidence that primitive man did 
not and does not distinguish himself from nature. Thus 
Hans Kelsen, although he is perhaps one of the writers 
imbued with a general tendency to overrate the gulf 
between the primitive and the civilized mentality, is 

surely not going beyond the evidence when he tells us 
that 


primitive man regards animals, plants, and inanimate ob¬ 
jects, in so far as they arc in some way important to him, as 
essentially similar to the men with whom he lives and whom he 
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knows from direct experience. Since primitive man does not 
discern an essential difference between man and animal, it is 
not as surprising as it might appear that Austrahan natives, 
when they first saw white men riding horseback, believed 
that the horses were the mothers of the men, in as much as 
among them children are carried on their mothers’ backs; nor 
is it astonisliing that they considered the pack buffaloes as 
white man’s wives, because with them luggage is carried by 
their wives. In the report of his voyage along the African 
shore in 1455 Aluise de Cada Mosto relates that the natives 
considered the first bagpipe which they saw to be an animal. 
They also regarded the ship as a living being; the two loop¬ 
holes in the stern were interpreted as its eyes, by which it 
found its way on the sea.^^ 

Elsewhere the same writer remarks that 

the customary characterisation of primitive man as a ‘man in a 
state of nature’ or a ‘natural man’ is inept. . . . Primitive man 
is not a ‘natural man’ because he is a ‘social man’. . . . Since he 
knows no nature he cannot imagine a supernature. 

But whether he confounds man with nature or interprets 
nature in terms of society the essential point is that he 
makes no radical distinction between the two. 

The habit of distinguishing between man and nature is 
thus a characteristic of civilization which underlies, as we 
have seen, even our enthusiasm for the natural sciences. 
But docs the more recent growth of the human and the 
social sciences threaten to undermine and overthrow this 
civilizing and energizing distinction between man and 
nature, by confounding man with nature in a new way? 
Primitive man, having an experience and concept of 
society and lacking any concept of impersonal nature, 
interpreted nature, through the intellectual medium of 
mythology, in terms of society. For him all natural pro¬ 
cesses arc really social processes. The earth and the skies 
are animated by beings fundamentally akin to himself. 
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We now speak of this habit of thought, which animates 
the inanimate and brings the dead to hfe, as the ‘pathetic 
fallacy'. But our own current intellectual tendency is 
towards a procedure which approaches the same goal from 
the reverse direction. Our experience and concept of 
nature, resulting from the great triumphs of the natural 
sciences in the modern world, is now so much more vivid 
than our concept of society that we are in some danger of 
interpreting the social and the personal in impersonal 
terms, of putting the Hving to death. Such a habit of mind 
has been illuminatingly described as the ‘apathetic fallacy'. 

Put in other terms we may discern in this situation the 
possibility of a new law of the three stages of human 
mental development, according to which the progressive 
and creative phase of human life and liistory is one which 
intervenes between and links together two static social 
orders. In the first or primitive phase we should have a 
static social order, based on mythology and social con¬ 
vention, in which nature is interpreted in terms of society. 
In the second, progressive and creative, phase we perceive 
a rapidly advancing and developing social order, based 
upon Greek philosophy and Hebrew reHgion, with their 
radical and energizing distinction between man and 
nature, and flowering in a dynamic natural science used 
as the servant or instrument of the insights and aspirations 
to which the union of Greek philosophy and Hebrew 
religion in the Christian tradition have given birth. In the 
final stage, to which, it might plausibly be pretended, we 
arc now rapidly approaching, we should attain a new 
static society, based on human and social sciences which 
proceed by interpreting man in terms of nature and by 
means of the impersonal bureaucratic, administrative 
tcclniiqucs which such a science might reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to foster and feed. 
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^ my view there is more to be said for such a new law 

1 * 1 • s original version. It is 

at least possible that the present tendency for states and 

communities to develop institutions of centralized admin¬ 
istration and control along totahtarian lines—totahtarian 
even tliough imbued with some elements of democratic 
practice and idealism—may bring about such a third 
phase as that indicated in the last paragraph. Never¬ 
theless I do not believe in sucli a new law of the three 
stages, and should not care to take any responsibihty for 
fornnilating it, and tliis because I cannot accept die view 
that the treatment and interpretation of man in the modem 
social sciences necessarily implies or involves a new con¬ 
founding togetlicr ot man and nature in an intellectual 
in \^'hich it becomes impossible to distmr^uish the one 
from the other. The inability to distinguish benveeu 
man and nature is one of tlie distinguishing characteristics 
ot barbarism and the static society. Whether it expresses 
Itself tlirough mythologv or calls itself scientific, it is 
lundamentalK' anti-humane and opposed to the spirit of 
developing ci\ilu'ration. To suppose that we cannot have 
a scientific treatment ot man and socicr\' without a re- 
idcntification ot man and nature is, in inv view, a gross 
philosophical error. Nevertheless, it is a prevalent and 
dangerous one,-' and the social sciences will not succeed in 
serx ing the ends of a dewdoping civilization, as thev sin- 
ecrely asinrc to dv>, unless thc\’ can make it quite clear that 
this apaihetie fallac\- of confounding together man and 
nature need not he Uniiul and is not to he foiuid, among 
either their implicit or their explicit presuppositions. 



CHAPTER VIII 


TYPES OF HUMANISM 

Ians Kelsen, to whose important work on this subject 
Dme slight reference has already been made, tells us in the 
oncluding paragraph of his book that, 

For modern sociology a social event appears as part of reality, 
ietermined by the same laws as a natural event. . . . Society 
>—from the point of view of science—a part of nature.^® 

It is true that these statements are preceded by a lengthy 
irgument in wliich Kelsen, relying upon recent develop- 
nents in the physical sciences, and in particular on the so- 
:alled ‘principle of indeterminacy’, asserts that in such 
oiences it is no longer claimed that laws possess absolute 
lecessity, and that the modern tendency is to substitute 
hr absolute necessity the notion of a statistical probabi- 
ity. It is certainly true that many distinguished expositors 
3f modern physics, of whom the late Sir Arthur Edding- 
:on is perhaps the most celebrated, have maintained this 
point of view, but it has been by no means universally 
accepted. Since the statistical method was developed 
primarily in the social sciences, Kelsen’s particular way of 
identifying society with nature perhaps looks more like a 
reduction of nature to society than a confounding of 
society in nature. But, as we have already seen, in the 
social sciences the mathematical or statistical formula has 
not the ultimacy and finality which it possesses in the 
natural sciences. In the social sciences the statistical for¬ 
mula is not the resolution but the statement of a problem, 
not the final triumph of creative thought but rather the 
essential prehminary to it. Sociology can never rest 
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satisfied with merely formal statistical accuracy. It is 
essentially a quest for an. understanding. 

Hence not even the conversion of the physical scientists 
from a necessitarian to a statistical concept of scientific 
law will suffice to abolish the differences between the 
methods and logical structures of the social and the natural 
sciences. We have seen that the social scientist is dif¬ 
ferently, indeed more favourably, related to his data than 
the natural scientist, and this difference must inevitably 
condition his choice of methods and liis conception of his 
goal. He may reasonably hope to pass beyond a statistical 
analysis of the social situation to an intuitive understand¬ 
ing of social realities to which nothing in the physical 
sciences presents any possible parallel. 

Of course, if wc are to interpret the sentences quoted 
from Kclscn as implying tliat he identifies the term nature 
witli the term reality, then clearly society is part of 
nature. But wc must take accotmt of the momentous 
metaphysical consequences of identifying nature with the 
wliolc ot reality. Such an identification would imply, for 
example, that tlicrc is no reality which transcends nature. 
Bur, surely such an airy-fairy and wholly improvable 
mctapliysical speculation of tliis kind cannot be one ot the 
essential axioms or presuppositions ot the social sciences. 
No science should tolerate having such a heavy and super¬ 
fluous metaphysical burden thrust upon its shoulders, hi 
anv case thouiilu and underscandnii^ develop bv distin- 
'4uishini^ more and more subtly between diflerent ideas 
.and realities rather than by crudely lumping them to- 
'j;etlier. If nature and reality mean the same thing—it both 
of them are no more than rather crude and superfluous 
svnonvms for evervthing, the undiflerentiated totality— 
tiicn neither word will mean anything very specific and 
one of them should be dispensed with. 
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It is one of the characteristics of our culture—one of the 
characteristics indeed which has done most to make our 
scientific development possible—tliat for us the term 
nature has never been a crude synonym for every tiling in 
genenJ. On the contrary it has had a specific meaning 
precisely because some realities have been distinguished 
from it. In our intellectual tradition tlic term nature refers 
to tlic created universe, to the realm of the creatures, the 
order of secondary causation. This tradition sets God over 
against nature as its creator, and. while fully acknowledg¬ 
ing that man himself is a creature, and therefore in some 
sense a part of nature, it also, in virtue of certain human 
characteristics and capacities, sets man over against nature, 
as an intellectual being who knows nature, as a responsible 
and technical being who masters and cares for nature, 
replenishes the earth and subdues it, and lastly as a spiri¬ 
tual being whose desires and aspirations transcend what 
nature can supply and whose destiny raises him above all 
natural potentiaUties. In an intellectual tradition which 
distinguishes God and man from nature, nature itself is 
clearly revealed as a fit and proper subject for science. It is 
now no longer a rough conglomeration of everything in 
general, but a clear and specific concept calling for and 
permitting clear and specific analysis. The very possibility 
of science depends upon the emergence and permanence 
of an intellectual situation in which the term nature means 
a definite something and not a vague everything. 

This is not a treatise on metaphysics or theology and 
hence it forms no part of our present purpose to discuss 
the significance for science of our philosopliical and 
religious habit of distinguishing nature from God. Tliis is 
a pity because few subjects can be more fascinating. The 
distinction is indeed the most basic and important of all 
the presuppositions of modem science. The assertion that 
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the one God transcends nature, is the sole creator of nature 
estabhshes at once:— i. the unity of nature, since it gives 
the term a specific meaning instead of leaving it as an 
indefinitely flexible collective noun; ii. the objectivity of 
nature, since in the light of this assertion nature is seen to 
be a distinct order of reahty with a being and momentum 
of its own, which can be observed from a standpoint ex¬ 
ternal to itself; and iii. the contingency of nature, for 
Christian theism has brought with it the inescapable 
implication tliat nature might conceivably have been 
otherwise than it is had God so chosen, and that therefore 
we can only find out what in fact nature is like by patiently 
studying it in the empirical way. The late R. G. CoUing- 
wood was surely not exaggerating when he remarked 
that 

the guardianship of the European ‘scientific frame of mind’ is 
vested in the rehgious institutions of European civilization. In 
any civilization it is man’s rehgious institutions that refresh in 
him from time to time the will (for it is a matter of will, 
though not a matter of choice) to retain the presuppositions 
by whose aid he reduces such experience as he enjoys to such 
science as he can compass; and it is by dint of these same 
religious institutions that he transmits the same presupposi¬ 
tions to his children. For if science is ‘experience’ interpreted 
in the light of our general convictions as to the nature of the 
world, religion is what expresses these convictions in them¬ 
selves and for their own sake and hands them on from genera¬ 
tion to generation.-® 

Our interest, however, in tliis book, is primarily in our 
civilization’s cherished habit of in some sense distin¬ 
guishing man from nature. That man may vahdly be 
distinguished from nature is a presupposition wliich lies 
almost as deeply around the roots of the development of 
modern science as our traditional belief that God must be 
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absolutely distinguished from nature. The possibility of 
science presupposes not only that nature is a distinct and 
specific order of reality about which it is possible to be 
objectively scientific, but also that man is a kind of being 
who is capable of being objectively scientific about 
nature. These basic preconditions of tlic scientific method, 
that nature is a fit subject for scientific interpretation and 
man the proper agent of scientific inquiry, were impressed 
upon the European mind, and have since been kept alive 
in the European mind, by the theological beliefs that God 
created nature by an act of his own will .and made man in 
his own image. So long as science meant primarily the 
natural sciences, no real difficulties arose, apart from 
occasional and pliilosoplucally clumsy conflicts revolving 
around particular scientific doctrines, and upon the whole 
the achievements of science continued to be in line with its 
basic theological presuppositions. But the coming of the 
human and the social sciences is fraught with the danger 
of a profounder and more real conflict. For what it a 
naturalistic treatment and interpretation of man in the 
social sciences should lead us to t le conclusion that man is 
not after all the proper agent of scientific inquiry, that his 
mind is so entirely conditioned by the factors analysed by 
psychologists and sociologists as to be incapable of arriv¬ 
ing at a disinterested and objective view of anything? 

The distinction between God and nature presents us 
with fewer intellectual problems. Some philosophers, 
like Spinoza, have, of course, identified God with nature, 
with the unfortunate implication that science must in turn 
be identified with metaphysics, a conclusion fatal to the 
integrity of both. When God is identified with nature in 
this way neither word has quite so specific a meaning as it 
possessed before, and the edge is taken oft* the clarity of 
our thought. The intellect triumphs and stimulates itself 
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by an increasing subtlety of distinction. To re-identify 
terms which have once been distinguished by so much 
labour and comprehension is always intellectually reac¬ 
tionary and soporific. For most theists, however, the 
distinction between man and nature is a more hazardous 
and questionable philosophical proceeding because it so 
obviously cannot pretend to be an absolute distinction. 
Nevertheless, however great the attendant intellectual 
hazards and perplexities, the distinction must if possible be 
drawn and maintained, for our faith not only in our 
science but also in all the humane aspects of our culture 
ultimately depends upon our beUef in its feasibility and 
validity. Humanism, indeed, may be summarily defined as 
the belief that man may validly be distinguished from 
nature, and that those characteristics wliich distinguish 
man from nature are more important than those which 
affiliate him to nature because they constitute the essential 
htmamm. 

This general definition of humanism, however, covers 
several distinct and variant forms of humanistic beUef 
which it will be important for us to isolate and discuss. 
Thus in classical humanism the emphasis is upon the 
rationality of man. Man is the rational animal, nature 
plus reason. Post-Rcnaissancc humanism emphasized the 
freedom and will of man, his capacity for self-govern¬ 
ment and responsibility for his own fate. The intervening 
Christian humanism emphasized the personahty or spiri¬ 
tuality of each particular man, the uniqueness of each 
man’s destiny and tlie peculiarity of each man’s relation to 
God. The humanism of more recent times, since the 
eighteenth century, has usually taken the form of a 
ratlier confused blend of these three elements. No doubt 
the proportions have varied infinitely from humanist to 
humanist, but in general humane writers have agreed in 
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asserting the objectivity of man’s intelligence, the free¬ 
dom of liis will, and in some sense or other the eternity of 
at least tire spiritual element in liis composition. What has 
usually been denied by non-Christian humanists, and 
ignored or suppressed by not a few Christian writers, has 
been that characteristic moderation of the Christian 
humanism which brings it into closer sympathy with the 
modern scientific treatment of man and human problems 
than any other kind of humanism, its frank acknowledg¬ 
ment that man is a creature, with the profound immersion 
of man in nature which such an assertion implies, its 
recognition of his fmitude and fallibility, of the pre¬ 
cariousness of his freedom and the uncertainty of liis 
inteUigence. 

For the Christian humanism is radically reahstic. It 
beheves in the possibility of freedom and responsibdity, 
but not by any means that men are always or even usually 
free and responsible. It beheves in reason, but not that 
men always or even usually succeed in being rational. It 
knows all about conscious sin, and the elaborate mechan¬ 
isms of self-deception by means of which the man who 
lacks the courage to recognize liis sins, and the strength to 
overcome them, dulls his conscience with a complacent 
rationalization which convinces at least the conscious part 
of his mind that all is well. Classical and post-Renaissance 
humanism were of a more soaring and ambitious charac¬ 
ter, and unwilling to recognize the reaHty of anything in 
human hfe and nature wliich might make man feel 
humble or ashamed. For many humanists, hideed, humi- 
hty and penitence the recognition of our metaphysical 
finitude and moral frailty—appear to be hicompatible 
with the essentials of the humanist attitude. And yet 
Christianity, for aU the frank reahsm of its concessions to 
the naturahstic view of man, is mdeed a humanism, the 
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most soaring humanism of them all, for it winds up its 
pitiful catalogue of the outward evidences of man’s fini- 
tude, frailty and corruption with the staggering assertion 
that man, not the human collectivity or the abstract con¬ 
ception but the concrete reahty, each man, is the beloved 
of God. 

At first sight it would appear that we have to choose 
between the classical and Renaissance forms of humanism, 
which in their absoluteness do justice to neither the re¬ 
ligious nor the scientific attitudes towards man, and a 
Cliristian humanism which, while asserting man’s spiri¬ 
tual destiny, yet makes every concession to the scientific 
point of view which the most exacting naturahsm could 
require. Broadly speaking such a verdict would be a true 
one, but it must nevertheless be emphasized that both the 
classical and the Renaissance types ofhumanism do enshrine 
and assert important truths about man, although in too 
extreme and absolute a form, for wliich room must be 
found in both die Christian and the scientific schemes. 
Indeed, in principle and sometimes even in fact, the essen¬ 
tial elements of both classical and Renaissance humanism 
are to be found, altliough in a more moderate and qualified 
form, of course, in Christian humanism. The essential 
values of classical humanism survived in Christian human¬ 
ism, and the essential values of Renaissance humanism 
were anticipated by it. Indeed, Christian humanism is 
distinguished from the humanisms of the classical and 
Renaissance epoclis not so much by its intrinsic content as 
by the moderation of its tone and the extent of its conces¬ 
sions to naturalism. 

Renaissance humanism has conventionallv been inter¬ 
preted as a reaction against the peculiarly theistic and 
religious humanism of the middle ages to the almost 
forgotten humanism of pre-Christian Greece and Rome. 
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No doubt this was often what the Renaissance writers 
sincerely sought to do and supposed themselves to be 
doing. In fact, however, their humanism was very dif¬ 
ferent from that of the ancient world. As we saw in an 
earlier discussion, Greek humanism was primarily rational¬ 
istic. For men like Socrates and Plato it is the reason alone 
among our human characteristics which decisively dis¬ 
tinguishes man from the beasts of the field and affiliates 
liim to whatever gods may be in the eternal realm. In the 
Renaissance epoch it is the wdl which has become the 
most impressive of our human characteristics, man’s 
sovereignty over himself and consequent responsibility 
for himself, his capacity to exercise and display an intoxi¬ 
cating power over nature and even over other men. And 
the philosophical preparation which rendered possible the 
emergence of such an attitude is to be found, not in the 
classical writers at all, but in the later mediseval scholas¬ 
tics, The earlier philosophers of the middle ages were 
rationalists to a man. For them God is conceived and 
defined primarily in terms of absolute rationality, and 
human ratiocination is a kind of privileged participation 
in the life of the divine reason. They recognize that 
although man has a capacity for thinking and behaving 
rationally he does not find it easy to reach a rational level, 
and even when he attains it his situation upon such an 
eminence remains precarious and uncertain. Nevertheless 
his rationality constitutes the supreme privilege and glory 
of his nature, and is the outward and visible sign of his 
underlying affinity with God. In the later scholastic 
writers, however, we see an increasing tendency to define 
God primarily in terms of sovereign and absolute will¬ 
power, so that even the basic postulates of logical thought 
are only rational because God has so decided. Thus the 
power and freedom of man’s will comes more and more 
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to be conceived as his most Godlike and dignifying charac¬ 
teristic. This tendency is clear and manifest even as early 
as Duns Scotus, who nevertheless remained a professed 
rationalist, and in WiUiam of Occam, who exphcitly 

rejects the rationalist doctrine, it has already altogether 
triumphed. 

The Renaissance outlook thus stresses the power, free¬ 
dom and responsibility of the human will, and the extent 
to wliich man is and can be a creative being. It is in poli¬ 
tics, art and science that this kind of humanism has most 
decisively influenced modem thought. Whereas medi¬ 
aeval political thought is primarily a philosophy of law, 
delighting in the concept of an absolute rule of law to 
which all forms of human power must submit, modern 
political thought is primarily an analysis of the concept of 
sovereignty, in which man appears as the maker and 
master of law. Similarly, in the mediaeval scheme of 
things knowledge is sought for and prized primarily for 
the sake of contemplating and loving what is known, 
whereas, although modern science has retained and been 
motivated by this disinterested love of truth for its own 
sake, it has also found inspiration and strength in a new 
concept of science as an intellectual technique which gives 
man power to master what he knows, to create something 
new and therefore his own out of the raw materials winch 
reality supplies. In art also modern man has discerned in 
himself a capacity for creation, rather than for the mere 
translation and expression of truth in imaginative sym¬ 
bolic forms. This Renaissance humanism has proved to be 
a heady and intoxicating wine, inducing not only the 
greatness of modern art and the brilliance of modern 
science but also the violence of modern politics and the 
predatory self-assertion and self-interest characteristic of an 
industrial and commercialized civilization. Nevertheless 
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it is undeniable that this kind of humanism does rest upon 
and emphasize a value which no humanism worthy of the 
name can entirely ignore. 

Thus modem post-Renaissance humanism depends 
upon a belief in human freedom and responsibility, just as 
ancient Greek humanism depended upon a similar in¬ 
sistence on man’s rationahty. The weakness of both these 
humanisms is to be found in the narrowness of their 
foundations and the extravagance of their claims. The 
ancient Greek humanist was wont to exaggerate man’s 
rationality, and the extent to which the reason does or can 
play an absolutely decisive role in human life. Similarly, 
modem humanism has exaggerated the extent of man’s 
actual and possible freedom and responsibility. The ten¬ 
dency of contemporary psychology and sociology is at 
least to minimize, if not necessarily to deny altogether, 
the concepts of freedom and rationality. Thus psycho¬ 
analytical writers stress the extent to which what we often 
consciously take to be objectively rational decisions are in 
fact motivated and determined by unconscious and irra¬ 
tional factors wliich operate in our conscious life incognito, 
so to speak, and heavily disguised by the mere greasepaint 
of rationalization. In the same way, as wc have seen, 
modern sociology tends to stress the extent to which what 
we take to be responsible moral decisions and genuinely 
free acts of will and choice arc in fact determined by 
social pressures and dominant culture patterns which 
normally pass unrecognized for what they arc precisely 
because they have entered so profoundlv into the very 
constitution of our characters and outlooks. 

For the more moderate Christian humanism, however, 
the truth is not that man is now, still less tliat he is always, 
rational, free and responsible. Under a certain favourable 
combination of conditions he can and docs attain a 
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measure of rationality and a measure of freedom. But, for 
Christianity, absolute rationality and absolute freedom are 
characteristics not of man but of God, From this point of 
view the error of both classical and modem humanism is 
the almost blasphemous one of identifying man with 
God, or even of ignoring or denying God altogether and 
turning man into a kind of god in his own right. This 
tendency becomes quite explicit in the great atheistical 
humanists of the nineteenth century, such as Nietzsche 
and Feuerbach, for whom God must be denied precisely 
because only upon the basis of such a denial does it become 
possible to affirm the divinity of man. Christianity dis¬ 
cerns in man a certain remote resemblance to God, but it 
emphatically negatives any tendency to identify man with 
God. Hence, for Christianity, neither our freedom nor 
our rationality are absolute. They are both frail and con¬ 
tingent characteristics which can only flourish in favour¬ 
able circumstances and which remain to some extent 
permanently dependent upon the continuation of such 
circumstances. The assertions that man is or can be 
absolutely free and absolutely rational form no part of 
Cdiristian doctrine. Indeed, from the Christian point of 
view it is not only impossible but positively undesirable 
that man should be absolutely tree and absolutely rational 
all the time. Such a bcine; would inevitably be a solitary, 
exclusively sclf-suflicient one, living an isolated, utterly 
individualistic mode of life which would exclude the 


possibility of his attaininsi certain other values of human 
existence which tor Christianity' arc just as important and 
precious as rationality and freedom. Man is a social and 
religious as well as a rational and responsible being; he can 

and nature if he 
y his inescapable 

' 1 ^ 1 /^ 
dependence on God and his fellow men at everv' level of 


only attain and fully express his destiny 
consciously rccoenizes and learns to enic 
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l-iis being. Only in society and religion can personality 
come into existence and flower and bear its characteristic 
fruit. Only, as we have already said, when hfe is Jived at 

the same time and with full consciousness m both the 
social and the transcendental or existential dimensions ot 
being can the human personahty discover and pursue the 
wav that leads to personal harmony and mtegrity. Only 
in society and rehgion, in other words, can man attam and 
express in completeness and unity the potentiahties of his 
nature. Only in society and rehgion, mdeed, can man 
become and remain man. 

Thus, in that long and dreary controversy about tree- 
will and determinism which occupied the attention ol so 
many philosophers during the eighteenth and nmeteenth 
centuries, it is a mistake to suppose that Christian Jought 
is altogether on the side of freewill. In Christian doctrme 
freedom is a potentiahty which man can only attam and 
express by the grace of God and under favourable per¬ 
sonal and social conditions. This is indicated clearly 
enough by St. Peter’s reply to the question which was 
asked him at the close of his pentecostal sermon. Sirs, 
what must we do to be saved?’ ‘Repent^, rephed the 
Apostle, ‘and be baptized every one of you To repent 
means much more than merely to regret one s failures and 
sliort-comings. The Greek word ‘/xerdrota’ implies a radi¬ 
cal transformation of the personality, its total readaptation 
to a new conception of the environment and purpose ot 
human existence. But for St. Peter it is clear that such a 
transformation to a new kind or way of hfe is impossible 
for the isolated individual. The indispensable context of 
this new kind of life is a new kind of community and a 
new way of worship. And so the man who would be 
‘saved’, delivered from the social and psychological forces 
which ’militate against his freedom, is exhorted not only 
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to repent but also to be baptized, to join the Church, to 
orient his life in a new way towards God and to relate 
himself in a new way and in a new community to his 
fellow men. In later Christian writers it is a common¬ 
place to remark that sin is a kind of slavery, and that real 
freedom can only be attained in dependence upon and 
fellowship with God. The modern Christian thinker, of 
course, would add that there are also biological, psycholo¬ 
gical and economic as well as social and metaphysical 
conditions without which freedom either cannot be 
attained at all or attained only with exceptional difficulty. 
The congenital idiot is not free, because the physical con¬ 
ditions of freedom, a relatively healthy and normally 
functioning body, are lacking. The neurotic cannot be 
really free, because his conscious life is dominated by 
complexes, obsessions and inhibitions which he cannot 
control because he is not conscious of them. The man 
pauperized by unemployment and exploitation, and per¬ 
haps also the well-fed, well-housed, well-clothed citizen of 
the paternalistic welfare state, finds it difficult to exercise 
true freedom and responsibility in a situation which robs 
him of the economic means to finance an independent and 
responsible existence. 

No one who is familiar with the classical writers of 
Christian orthodoxy, Augustine and Aquinas on the 
catholic side, for example, or Calvin among the protes- 
tants, can possibly suppose that Christianity is committed 
to anything like the absolute conception of man s free¬ 
will. The prevalent illusion that Christianity is so com¬ 
mitted is very largely a consequence of the way in which 
Christian divines, especially during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, attempted to accommodate their 
doctrine to the prevailing climate of opinion, pardy, no 
doubt, in a mood of understandable reaction against an 
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absolute and uncompromising determinism which seemed 
to tlicni, not unreasonably, to undermine the possibility 
of our attaining and possessing any kind of humanism at 
all 

The tension between orthodoxy and modernism, be¬ 
tween a loyalty to the fundamental and authentic Chris- 
tiaii point of view and a desire, often motivated by a very 
proper and genuinely Christian evangelistic impulse, to 
commend Christianity by habituating it to prevailing 
climates of opinion, is a permanent characteristic of 
Christian thought in all ages, and not merely a peculiarity 
of recent times. Most of the great ancient heresies were 
the modernisms of their day. It is a mistake to suppose 
that Christian orthodoxy bears upon it the stamp ot the 
conditions and thought forms of any particular past age. 
Thus the kind of Christianity which was impregnated and 
determined by prevailing conditions and thought forms 
in the later Roman Empire is not the patristic orthodoxy 
wliich finds expression in the creeds, but heretical systems 
like Gnosticism and Arianism lone: defunct althoin^h once 
formidable. Similarly, and nearer to our own dav, the 
kind of Christianity which bears upon it the mark of the 
influences of the capitalistic age is again not orthodoxy but 
the earnest, moralistic, undogmatic, unccclcsiastical and 
non-credal religion, a subtle blend of seriousness, pietv 
and doubt, characteristic of so many of tlic great Vic¬ 
torian writers, and even now by no means altogether out 
of fashion. Carlyle, Emerson and Matthew Arnold arc 
among the best known and most attractive apostles of this 
kind of religion. The trouble about these modernisms is 
that, although they often succeed so well in communica¬ 
ting to their contemporaries a real measure ot relii2:ioas 
apprehension, and in eliciting from them a sincere reli¬ 
gious response, they fail so completely in the epochs chat 
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succeed them. They are emphatically not for all time but 
merely for an age. The forms of interpretation and modes 
ot communication resorted to by the rehgious apologists 
in one age, m order to ‘get religion across’ to their con¬ 
temporaries, may prove a chronic and serious embarrass- 
mem to their successors trying to do the same thing two 
or three generations later. Orthodoxy, on the other hand, 
by refusmg to accommodate itself, except in a relatively 
external fashion, to the thought forms and mental habits 
of any particular age, at least has the virtue of ensuring 
that It will remain relevant to the basic perplexities of 
people in every age. In every epoch a considerable num¬ 
ber of those who are most mentally aware of the exciting 
intellectual novelties of the time will tend to be more 
attracted by some transitory rehgious modernism than by 
what will seem to them more hke an outmoded relic of 
man s intellectual past than a perennially refreshing stream. 
So it comes about that in age after age orthodoxy is a 
horse which seems to run second to the brilliant modern¬ 
ism of the time. But the latter always turns out to be a 
flash-in-tlie-pan kind of beast which, after one resounding 
victory, becomes an ‘also ran’ for the rest of its career. 
Others in every age, of course, will be more impressed by 
the consistent form of the horse tliat repeatedly runs a 
good second than by any of these ephemeral steeds 
which can never recapture the form which gave them 
tlieir first and sole success. 

Be that as it may, it is certainly true to-day that the 
restrained and cautious treatment of the theme of man’s 
rationality and freedom, to be found in the classical theo¬ 
logians of Cliristian orthodoxy, has to a very considerable 
extent been overlaid and concealed by those Christian 
writers who, since tlie end of the seventeenth century, 
have endeavoured to accommodate their Christianitv to 
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the optimistic humanism of their time. They have 
minimized or sometimes even ignored the conception of 
original and actual sm, exaggerated the extent to which 
man in virtue of his freedom can assume mastery of his 
own Ufe and responsibility for his own destiny, substituted 
the optimistic conception of progress, the majestic, mono¬ 
tonous, unchallenged ‘march of time’, for the more 
realistic, dialectical and theological conception of Divine 
Providence, and sometimes even equated an earthly 
social millennium with the bibhcal and eschatological 
Kingdom of God. 

No doubt such hberal theological tendencies were once 
at least successful, at all events in the eyes of those who 
experienced a profound spiritual and intellectual desire for 
such a synthesis, in estabUsliing a harmony between what 
was taken to be the essence of Christianity and the ‘modern 
thought’ of the time. But in these days in which the 
secular attitude towards man is increasingly determined by 
the discoveries and theories of the sociologists and the 
psychologists, the liberal Christianity of the nineteenth 
century is much more out of touch with‘modern thought’ 
than the once despised and neglected orthodoxy. The 
Freudian picture of the structure and content, confused 
and amoral, of man s unconscious mmd caiuiot surprise 
or shock the orthodox believer in the doctrine of original 
sin. The Marxian and post-Marxian concept of the 
ideology, of the way in which we employ our ideas and 
theories to conceal our group and personal egotisms even 
from ourselves, seems almost platitudinous to the man 
trained in the traditional spiritual techniques of self- 
examination and well aw'arc, because so often warned, of 
his dangerous propensity to beguile his conscience by 
self-indulgent self-deception. The insistence of modern 
anthropologists and sociologists on the importance of 
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culture patterns, and the immense mfluence exercised by 
the customs and cohesions of society on the development 
of personal character, comes as welcome doctrine to the 
preacher who spends so much of his time insisting that 
membership of the Church is an essential part of Christi¬ 
anity, and that without participation in the common hfe 
of the faithful the private faith of the isolated behever is 
at first precarious and ultimately untenable. 

Nevertheless, these modem sociological and psycho¬ 
logical tccliniques of discovery and sources of theory 
must face the world with a heavy sense of responsibiUty if, 
after having done so much to ‘debunk’ the more soaring 
and absolute brands of modem humanism, they can pro¬ 
vide no adequate substitute. Their scientific scrutiny of 
man has destroyed his post-Rcnaissance tendency to 
believe in himself without believing in God, or at least to 
make his behef in himself logically and emotionally prior 
to his belief in God. That kind of grandiose, egotistical 
humanism is as incompatible with the findings of modem 
psycliology and social science as with the dogmas of 
orthodox Christianity. But this is an intellectual situation 
in wliich it is not merely tatal to rcnivain but even perilous 
to liniicr. If the advance ot science destroys our humanism, 

C* 4 ' 

sooner or later our lack of: a humanism will destroy our 
science. The decay ot our beliet in the possibilirs' of 
objective reasoning and a truly disinterested search tor truth 
will rob science ot the idealism which has always tunc- 

g 

tioned as one of its two chiet sources ot motivation and 
inspiration, indeed as the more important ot the two. In 
such circumstances science will degenerate before our 
eves into a merelv pragmatic instrument. At the same 
time the loss ot our beliet in man’s freedom and responsi- 
bilitv will onlv emphasize c»ur sense ot the danger lurking 
behind any techniques devoted to increasing man’s power 
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to work his wiU. Where there is no humanism man 
will no longer appear even to himself to be the proper 
agent of science, and science in its turn will no longer 
seem to be an appropriate avenue of human activity. 

The so-called ‘scientific humanism’, as we suggested in 
an earher chapter, is not really a humanisna at all. It sees 
man as an object calling for compassion and service Such 
a way of seeing man is certainly at least vestigially Chris¬ 
tian but in the modern world it is also an ideology by 
means of which the technician who unconsciously aspires 
to social power conceals from Inmself Ins underlying 
egotism beneath a smoke-screen of idealism. But the so- 
caUed ‘scientific humanism’ is a transitory emotion not a 
perennially refreshing and relevant idea. It is based upon 
an ethical attitude towards man, but it provides no con¬ 
cept or picture of man in terms of which the attitude can 
be shewn convincingly to be obligatory and appropriate. 
Science, in fact, cannot evolve or imply a characteristic 
humanism of its own precisely because it is already based 
upon and presupposes the basic and underlymg humanism 
of that western Christian civilization of which our science 
IS simply one particular expression in one particular 
sphere of our characteristically varied range of interests. 

In these circumstances the opportunities and responsi¬ 
bilities of the authentically Christian humanism without 
illusions assume for us gigantic proportions Christian 
piety and the scientific attitude betray their often denied 
and concealed kinship by displaying an easily recognize 
family likeness. Both emphasize the importance of the 
virtue, at once intellectual and spiritual, of humility. 
Each stresses the primary necessity of deferring 
objective facts; each has the same distaste for mere wishful 
thinking and grandiose and egotistical day-dreaming. 
Christianity once taught man to be reahstic about himself. 
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however mortifying such an inteUectual discipline might 
prove, on religious grounds. Now psychology and the 
social sciences are teaching man to be reahstic about him- 
selt on scientific grounds. Nor are these two ways of 
approaching the same general conclusion by any means 
mcompatible with each other. Christianitv, however, not 
only taught man to be reahstic about himself, but also 
how to find in this very reahsm a basis for a new human¬ 
ism wliich can withstand even tliis reahstic criticism, a 
humanism founded not upon pleasing illusions about 
what man now is but upon a rehgious bchcf, which does 
not even attempt to conceal its paradoxical character, in 
God s attitude towards man and God's purpose for man. 
The iige of the social sciences, which is so heavily rein¬ 
forcing the case for humility, needs such a religious belief 
perhaps more desperately than any other. The scientific 
refutation of' non-Cliristian, romantic and rationalistic 
humanism is leading us to a situation in which wc shall 
have to choose between a religious humanism and no 
liuinanism at all. II we perforce turn to the second of these 
altcrnati\'es, because our secularist dogmas have estab¬ 
lished so firm a hold upon our minds that the former has 
become tor us a psychological impossibilirs’, then we 
must accept the plain Cv'^nscquences and implications of 
sLicli a decision. A soclet^' in which a genuine humanism 
has become, hy common consent of its best minds, an 
intellectual imposvibihtv is a socictv in which in the lons^ 
run neither civilizativ.''n nor science as we know it can 
sur\i\c, for both civilization and science are essentially 
humane things, sustained and motivated bv humanistic 
impulses and ordered and disciplined in the last resort by 
the essentially humanistic reverence tor man. 
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RATIONALITY IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The earlier and more familiar forms of rationalistic 
thought, whether classical and pre-Christian, or Christian, 
or modern and post-Christian, tended to regard the reason 
as a kind of psychological dcus ex machina, an organ 
capable of the disinterested apprehension of pure truth 
uninfluenced, at all events when working at its best, by 
either the psychological condition or the social situation 
of the reasoner. Certainly the Christian philosophers 
expressed this point of view in a rather more moderate and 
qualified fashion than either the ancients or the modems. 
For them the ideal of objective and disinterested reasoning 
is a kind of counsel of perfection, a state of healthy func¬ 
tioning only to be obtained in a sinful world by the grace 
and illumination which comes to the mind of the faithful 
thinker from the mind of God. For them reasoning at its 
best and most authentic is the achievement of a spiritual 
elite which surrenders itself utterly to its task in a mood of 
conscious and explicit religious devotion. Some analogy 
to this view is to be found also in most of the ancient and 
many of the modern rationalists. For them, however, 
reasoning of the best and most authentic kind is an acti¬ 
vity carried on by the members of a gifted intellectual 
aristocracy, characterized not so much by their spiritual 
attitudes towards reasoning as by their personal genius. 

None of these groups, however, attended with any 
care to the extent to which a man’s use of his rational 
powers may be determined by his private psychology and 
his social situation. The detailed analysis of the pressures 
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exercised by psychological and social forces upon our 
conscious thought and beliefs has been the work of psycho¬ 
logists and sociologists during the last hundred years. To 
all intents and purposes the adumbration of a sociology of 
knowledge dates from Marx, and the development of the 
psychology of knowledge from Freud. Marx poses for us 
the question: To what extent are our intellectual systems 
mere ideologies which partly conceal and partly justify 
our group interests? Freud and his successors raise the 
issue in psychological terms; To what extent are our con¬ 
scious thoughts rationahzations of unconscious complexes 
and impulses? 

Already these new intellectual tendencies have begun to 
influence the way in which we conduct our controversies. 
At one time the aim of the controversialist was to refute 
his opponent’s objective reasonings. Nowadays, however, 
he is more inclined to concentrate on exposing his 
motives. This is more particularly true, perhaps, of politi¬ 
cal and religious controversy, but it is by no means 
unknown in other areas of discussion. Contemporary 
Russian Marxism, for example, has shewn itself quite 
willing to sweep aside scientific hypotheses and even 
generally accepted scientific conclusions, like the prin¬ 
ciple of indeterminacy, as no more than bourgeois 
ideologies. 

Unfortunately we cannot dismiss all tliis as a mere 
temporary aberration. The psychologists and the socio¬ 
logists have carried out and documented their work too 
well for that. No mere reaction to the old-style, over con¬ 
fident rationalism is now possible. There can be no doubt 
whatever that men do rationahze on the conscious level 
their unconscious needs and complexes, and that social 
groups do construct for themselves imposing ideologies 
which seem to give an eternal validity to the peculiarities 
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and relativities of tlicir political structures and moral 

conventions. . , . r j l u j 

The work of the comparative historians or ideas has had 

a comparable effect to that of tlie sociologists of know¬ 
ledge and tlic psychoanalysts. They have shewn exclu¬ 
sively tliat, underlying the life and thought of different 
societies, are different presuppositions which condition 
their characteristic mental outlooks even though men may 
be quite imconscious of them. Comte, with his rather 
crude ‘law of the three stages’, was a pioneer in this parti¬ 
cular field, but some of the best recent work on the subject 
was done by the late R, G. Collingwood. His conclusions 
arc substantially identical with those of contemporary 
antliropology. The anthropologists, closely studying 
the institutions of the simpler societies, have shewn how 
each society embodies and expresses and is dominated 
by an inherited culture pattern which determines its 
thought forms and etliical attitudes. Collingwood, analys¬ 
ing the behefs and philosopliies of more complex civiliza¬ 
tions, and particularly our own, shewed that, beliind the 
greater variety and more violent contrasts of a developed 
culture, there lies a basic and indispensable set of absolute 
presuppositions which determine not merely the beliefs 
we hold in common but also the questions we ask, the 
doubts we entertain and even the controversies we con¬ 
duct among ourselves. Collingwood held, as is clearly 
indicated in a passage quoted on a previous page, that the 
basic presuppositions of ^iVesteni civilization, with its long 
pursuit of science and social justice, are the metaphysics 
of Christianity, and, in a characteristically brilhant 
chapter of his Metaphysics^ he interprets the Athanasian 
Creed as an affirmation of the fundamental presupposi¬ 
tions of modem science. For him all our thought is 
determined in the last resort by our presuppositions, and 
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the presuppositions themselves constitute the intellectual 
aspect of our total culture pattern. 

We have already remarked that a complex, highly 
developed society, such as our own, simply viewed as a 
set of contemporary social phenomena, hardly seems to 
possess or amount to a culture pattern at all.^i In the 
simple society studied by the anthropologists the culture 
pattern lies, so to speak, upon the surface of the data It 
can be apprehended by direct inspection, and its flavour 
commumcated by careful scientific description. In a 
highly developed, bewilderingly complicated society, 
however, the basic culture pattern is buried beneath the 
rich variety of the visible fruits of the culture, and only 
the kind of careful historical analysis in which Colling- 
wood speciahzed can reveal its outlines, ^^e have presup¬ 
posed it so utterly and for so long that we have lost all 
consciousness of it. The simple society reveals its essential 
shape to the spectator like tie leafless tree in winter. The 
complex, highly developed society is more like the same 
tree luxuriantly leaved in summer, its boughs concealed 
by their own fertility. 

All these approaches to the problem converge upon a 
common conclusion. The thinker’s conscious pliilosophy 
is shaped and determined, to an extent which he cannot 
estimate, by influences and concepts of which he is un¬ 
aware. This is as true of the questions we ask and the 
doubts we entertain as of the conclusions we embrace. 

One way of trying to make the best of this situation, and 
it is very prevalent nowadays, is to accuse the rationalists 
not merely of exaggerating the power and independence 
of the human reason but also, and more fundamentally, 
of misunderstanding its function. According to this view, 
the reason is bv nature the tool or instrument of 

y 

man. Its function is not to select his ends—thev are 
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already selected for liim by his instincts and desires—but 
to facilitate liis attaining them. Still less is it the function 
of tlie reason to bring man into touch with a pure and 
objective trutli, a concept of whose validity the pragmatists, 
instrumentalists and positivists of our time arc as sceptical 
as Pontius Pilate. The proper concern of the reason, 
according to tliis view, is the efficient adaptation of our 
means to our ends. Thus, even as early as Hume, tlic 
sceptical, anti-rationalist philosopher can tell us^ that 
‘reason is no more than the servant of the passions , and 
ought not even to try to exceed its proper function. 

One difficulty about this doctrine, as the idealist philo¬ 
sopher Bradley pointed out early in this century, is that 
the intellectual appetite for pure truth for its own sake 
must itself be numbered among the impulses and desires 
by wliich some men are sometimes animated, and of 
wliich most men have at least occasionally a vivid 
experience. The validity and importance of Bradley’s 
observations is attested by the fact that most of those 
philosophers who feel themselves constrained by the 
evidence to accept pragmatism experience a certain reluc¬ 
tance in doing so, with an accompanying sense of frustra¬ 
tion. The problem of the proper place and function of 
reason in human life is one of the most important themes 


of contemporary discussion. It is a complex question to 
which no one clear answer or formula can be completely 
satisfactory, certainly not the pragmatist formula. 

Reason is not a mere evolved addition to our animal 
equipment. Men do not have reasons, just as tigers have 
claws and giraffes have long necks, merely in order to 
facilitate their survival. The old Greek definition of man 
as a rational animal means, if it means anything at all, not 
that man is animality plus rationality, an animal equipped 
with a new and more effective weapon for the attainment 
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of liis previous purposes, but rather that he is animaHty 
multiphed by rationahty, a being motivated by a new 
kmd of need and desire, so that for him henceforward 
even the irrational part of his nature can only be satisfy- 
ingly accommodated within the context of some scheme 
of Hfe of which Iris reason can approve. The coming of 
reason to man, in other words, involves not merely an 
augmentation of liis powers but rather a translation and 
transformation of liis entire being. 

Nevertheless, the pragmatists and instrumentahsts have 
got hold of at least part of the truth. Men do in fact 
employ the reason instrumentally, as a highly specialized 
tool for the marshalling and adjustment of means in the 
service of ends of wliich they attempt no rational criti¬ 
cism, probably because they have got into the habit of 
treating their vahdity as so obvious tliat any discussion of 
it would be a superfluous waste of time. The savage does 
not consider the objective validity of magical practices, 
but only how best and most efficiently to carry them out. 
Similarly the teclmician may not attempt, may even not 
be capable of attempting, any rational criticism of Ins 
ethical prejudice in favour of a higher material standard 
of living for all, but simply concerns liimself with the 
means by which his unquestioned purpose may be 
attained. 

But in the long history of man’s social development the 
reason has liad other and perhaps more important func¬ 
tions than the merelv instrumental. A tccluiicallv efficient 
civilization mav be at the same time in tlie cultural sense 
poor and uncreative. Technical cllicicncy may even exist 
side by side, as \vc kne^w too well, with widespread social 
disorder and human unhappiness. Conversely, a culturally 
ricli and creative society ma)’ be at die same time, judged 
at all events by contemporary standards, technically 
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inefficient. Reason has evolved among men not merely as 
a necessary instrument of their external purposes, but also 
as a capacity for making a harmony of their increasmgly 
complex and many-sided nature. Just as the great Itahan 
sociologist, Pareto, stressed in his work the purely mstru- 
mental conception of the function of the reason, so the 
Enghsh sociologist, Hobhouse, placed his emphasis on the 
way in which reason enables man to make a harmony 
of his contrasted interests and increasingly diversified 
social life. If the fife of such complex beings as we are is 
to be a satisfying and ordered whole, even the irrational 
elements of our nature must find their satisfaction withm 
the boundaries of a rational system which relates the 
satisfaction of one impulse to the parallel and equally 
necessary satisfaction of the others. Thus both marriage 
promiscuity are ways of supplying our sexual needs, but 
marriage is more rational than promiscuity, because it 
seeks to satisfy them in terms of a comprehensive social 
scheme which relates the gratification of man s sexml 
appetites to the satisfaction of his other needs and the 
exercise of his other responsibilities. We may say that 
just as some actions are rational by implementation - 
that is, rational because they are carried out in a shrewd 
and calculating manner, so other modes of conduct arc 
‘rational by recognition -—that is, rational because they 
rest upon a conscious recognition of the existence and 
necessity of the motives which prompt them and the 
desires which they satisfy, and an effort to nicoiporate 
them into a pattern of ordered social life. ^Vhereas most 
of our technical actions and planned resorts to calculated 
expedients are, or at least attempt to be, rational in the 
first sense, our enduring social institutions, like marriage 
and the faniilv, arc, or at least attempt to be, rational in 

this second sense of the word. 
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But these two distinct and equally valid ways of defin- 
S^orrh Tr’ one^clement in 

wbch we can rationahze the satisfaction of needs which 
are not m themselves rational at all. Animals may need 

ecoi W r basic 

economic requirements by planning imposing economic 

ystems. Animals may have sexual appetites, and certainly 
must reproduce their land, but only men will carry on 
these essential biological activities within a framework of 
ordered social mstitutions. But, we may well ask, are 
there not some forms of human behaviour which are only 
possible to us and necessary for us because we possess a 
rational nature? The impulses wliich motivate the buildinv 
up of theological and metaphysical systems of behef, the 
scientist s desire, however frustrated, to attain the pure’and 
objective truth about nature, simply for the sake of pos¬ 
sessing and dehglitmg in it, these surely reflect needs and 
aspirations peculiar to the rational being? Such a reflection 
suggests that religion—as distinct from magic, wliich 
however misconceived, is merely a matter of tecluiicai 
expediency metaphysical thought, and science—in so 
fir as it is cultivated as a truth-seeking rather than as a 
tcchiiiquc-crcatu'c activity—arc rational in a third sense. 
They arc not primarily rational by implcmentation\ 
although they must, ot course, employ the reason instru- 
mentally in pursiut ot their chosen ends. They are not 
pnmariK rational by recognition , althou£^h they have 
necessarily, of course, to be harmonized with other social 
activities in a consistent pattern of social life. They are 
rational primarily in the sense that onlv rational beinqs 
could e\'er experience such needs or carr\' on such acti\'i- 

tics at all. We may say that such forms of behaviour arc 
‘rational by oriiiiiih 
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It is not, of course, for one moment suggested that 
these three spheres or modes of rational conduct—the 
implementary, the recognitive and the originative—are 
spheres in which man’s conduct is necessarily rational. In 
eLh sphere the ideal is rational, but the performance 
much more rarely so. We may miscalculate in our tcclini- 
cal and purposive actions. We may grow accustomed to 
social institutions which fall far sliort of achieving a 
harmony of our faculties and functions, and perhaps even 
inhibit all development in a rigid and static society. We 
may lose even the capacity to imagine the possibility of 
any alternative to them. In science, philosophy and 
religion the mind may immerse itself contentedly in a sea 
of fallacy, sopliistry and superstition, because it finds it 
pleasant to do so for some quite irrational reason. 

Lideed, we may say that in each of these three spheres 
of the rational we can observe a characteristic way of 
being irrational. The characteristic vice of purposive 
thought and action is abstraction. The common defect of 
institutionalism, the way in which the recognitive reason 
expresses itself, is traditionalism and conservatism, the 
inability to distinguish between the relative, the local and 
the transitory and the universally and perennially neces¬ 
sary. In science, plailosophy and religion the danger is one 
of self-deception, die substitution of rationalization for 
reason, very often the exploitation of the intellect to 
objectify and justify the mistakes we have made in the 
other tivo spheres. Thus our less successful institutions, 
when they come under the fire of criticism, may be 
vindicated by attributing to them a rational and super¬ 
natural sanction and necessity which thev do not in fact 

/ 4 

possess. Similarly, the limitations and failures of technical 
action may be glossed over and excused in terms of a 
sceptical and positivistic philosophy, in which technics 
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IS detended as no doubt a poor thine but neverf)i^l 
our own, because our only, object of tmst ^ 

Purposive thought and action are apt to fail A- 
wWch abstracts ani isolates out puro“ s rted ^”1! 
and action in the sphere of one purpose has its inl^. kl 

repercussions in the sphere of another. The technician Ld 
the calculatmg pohtician isolate their problems from 
wholeness oHife and address themselves to solvine them 
one by one. The method has its obvious advantages and 
en a ccitam rational and human necessity, but those 

foreseen and deliberately willed consequences, for tlie s^ake 
of which It IS imdertaken. but also^innum;rabirother 
consequences, or by-products, wliich are not always 

foreseen by the mind too taken up with the conscious 
design. Thus it comes about that to-da^'’s problem is often 
the consequence ol the hastily and too narrowlv conceived 
way in which we soK-ed the problem of vesterdav. We 

p ISC the institutions ol the welfire state to remove the 
pnsica exils ot poverty .and miemplovment. What 

Svdia!l" to remedv die 

ps) chologic.i and spiritual evils ot the welfire state’ We 

pilve the prob ein ot bringing the Jap.inese war to an end 

b) dropping the atomic bomb, but by how much more 

momentous a problem do we find ourselves confronted the 

morning after. ft is tlie nemesis of purposive ;md tech- 

nic.il action thatpot all consequences can be foreseen. It is 

the limiration ot the purposive .nid technical cistofnaind 

tlnat the more narrowft- and concentratediv purposive 

and technical ase become the tewer the consequences 

tliat we toresee. The technici.m is a valued servant of 
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mankind, but he is also something of a menace, because 
the very character of his elaborate training in methods of 
artificial abstraction and isolation tends to dull his sense of 
the unity and wholeness of Hfe, and of the importance and 
necessity of other human purposes and values than those 
which he is called upon to serve, or can be served in his 
characteristic way. He hves in a world in which actions 
have for all practical purposes none but foreseen conse¬ 
quences, but that is not the real world. The technician is 
indeed the great unrealist, the dreamer of dreams less 
highly coloured and more consistent than reality, the 
architect of buddings too functional for men to delight 
in budding them and too impersonal for persons to live 
in them when they are built. Let no such man be trusted 
too much! 

But we are more concerned with the way things 
happen, and so often go wrong, in the two other spheres 
which we have distinguished, for it is upon the possibility 
of rationality here that humanism depends. Purposive 
action may indeed serve a humanism, but, however 
technically ingenious and efficient it may be, the spectacle 
of it cannot create or inspire one, for, in their own simpler 
way, do not even the animals do the same? But without 
some sense of the dignity and grace of man’s anonymous 
social institutions, without some belief in at least the 
possible and occasional validity of his scientific, philo¬ 
sophical and religious beliefs, humanism is impossible. 
Since the epoch which preceded the French Revolution 
we have, it is true, become familiar with a certain brand 
of psychopathic intellectualism which curiously combines 
tlie most extravagent optimism about man’s future with 
the gloomiest pessimism about his past, but so obvious a 
rationalization of understandable frustrations and inferi¬ 
orities, based upon so manifest a tion-scqiiitiir, need 
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hardly detain us here. We cannot cherish any real rever¬ 
ence for the human race as a whole unless we can respect 
the great social institutions which are the most charac¬ 
teristic creation of the anonymous collective figure we 
sometimes call ‘the common man’. Just as social institu¬ 
tions reflect the genius of men collectively, so the great 
human achievements in science, philosophy, rehgion and 
art reflect the greatness of individual genius. There can 
surely be no humanism which rejects all reverence for 
such things. 

The meaning, greatness and function of our social 
institutions we have already discussed at considerable 
length, but it remains for us to consider the challenge of 
those psychological and sociological discoveries and 
doctrines wliich shew the extent to which what we sin¬ 


cerely suppose to be objective and disinterested reasoning 
is often no more than mere ideology or rationalization. 

It should perhaps be emphasized at the outset of this 
discussion that rationalization and ideology are distinct and 
not even mutually complementary sources and methods 
ot explanation. Indeed, they may even be opposed 
and mutually exclusive. Thus the violent left-wing poli¬ 
tical opiiuons of the son of a proletarian family may be 
interpreted as an ideology expressing and forwarding 
the interests of the class to wluch he belongs. But if liis 
father is a devout and quiet-hving man, not previously 
noted for class-consciousness and revolutionary attitudes, 


the psychologist may mterpret the son’s state of mind as 
the rationalization of an 'oedipus complex , the uncon¬ 
scious revolt against the tadier disgtusmg itself in the 
conscious mind as a revolt arrainst the father s conventional 

CP ^ - 

loyalties and values. These really are alternative explana¬ 
tions. The more we rely upon die one the less need 
we have of the other. Indeed, the mere fact diat the 
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rationaliMtion theory is sometimes true is sufficient of 
itself to indica.te that the ideology theory is not always 
true, and vice versa. 

One of the difficulties by which any deterministic 
philosoplw fmds itself confronted is the number and 
v^iety of die actual sources and forms of determination 
with wliich real life acquaints us. Determinism is indeed 
no more dian a general name for a whole class of deter¬ 
ministic pliilosopliies, physical or biological determinism* 
geograpliical or climatic determinism, psychological 
determinism, sociological determinism, even theological 
determinism. The extent to ^vliicli any one of these 
systems can be shewn to possess even a measure of truth— 
and there is little doubt that they can ail point to facts 
which at least seem to corroborate them—is a refutation 
of the absolute and universalistic claims of any of the 
others. Thus if some of our attitudes and actions arc 
determined by the culture pattern of the group in which 
we have been educated, it follows that not all our actions 
can be simply represented as determined by the state of 
OUT glands, or the bias of our personal and private psycho- 
logies. There are too many different kinds of determina¬ 
tion in the world for any one brand of determinism to be 
altogether plausible. 

suggests at once the 
line which we must adopt in the arguments and discus¬ 
sions which follow. Both ideology and rationahzation are 
processes wliich really take place, but neither is a universal 
process which happens all the time. Nor would those 
who fost corned these terms and devised these theories in 
tact claim that they are universally true. Both Marx and 
breud regarded at least their own systems as exceptions to 
the rules which they propounded. Non-Marxists have 
sometimes, and with reason, pointed out that Marxism is 
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a class ideology, but, despite a little hesitation here and 
there, it is probable that Marx himself regarded his 
theories as demonstrated scientific truths in the most 
objective sense. Similarly some critics of Freud, Jung for 
example, have argued, very plausibly, that the Freudian 
system is a rationalization of Freud’s own complexes, but 
Freud himself, although a very clumsy philosopher, was 
sincerely imbued with the traditional philosophical rever¬ 
ence for truth as such, and genuinely beUeved himself to 
have attained it. Any thinker who attempts to explain 
away what men suppose to be their rational processes, in 
terms of irrational pressures and determinations, must 
necessarily exempt the theory which states this general 
rule from the limitations which it imposes. Otherwise he 
finds himself in no better case than those he is labouring to 
refute. This is after all a well known and familiar ddemma. 
The convinced sceptic caimot be sceptical about scepti¬ 
cism without undermining his conviction. The most 
niliihstic doctrine must positively affirm sometliing, even 
if it is only the goodness or necessity of ni hilis m 

(a) Ideology 

According to strict Marxism, which is usually rather 
stricter than was Marx himself, all religious behefs, philo¬ 
sophical theories and artistic forms reflect, disguise, justify 
and embclhsh existing class interests. Their function is to 
conceal the egotism of groups from the probing self- 
consciousness of their members. 

It is not difficult to find examples of this process at 
work. Thus that saintly evangehcal lady, Hannah More, 
dwells piously upon the wisdom and graciousness of 
divine providence in creating both tlie rich and the poor. 
There arc few virtues, she points out, wliich exercise a 
more sweetening influence on social hfe than generosity 
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and gratitude. And so God in his goodness has given us the 
rich to be generous and the poor to be grateful. Admirable 
contrivance! Now this good Christian woman, as indeed 
she was, sincerely supposed herself to be uttering a beauti¬ 
ful and spiritual thought. Whoever else she deceived or 
failed to deceive, she certainly began by deceiving herself 

Wc may notice, however, that although she exploits 
the theological ideas of creation and divine providence, 
and the ethical belief in the goodness of generosity and 
gratitude, in this rather grotesque effort to reconcile other 
people and her own conscience to the social context in 
which she foiuid herself comfortably situated, she did not 
herself any of these ideas for that purpose. The 

system of ideas to which she gives her own ideological 
twist had in fact a quite independent origin and appeal of 
its own. This suggests that Marx was perhaps mistaken in 
supposing that ideas originally arise in our minds simplv 
in order to meet our ideological needs, or are deliberately 
created for purely ideological purposes. On the contrary, 
when wc arc in that state ol mind which craves ideologies 
ot self-deception and exploits tlic intellect to produce 
them, our needs and purposes will be more efficiently 
served if wc employ in the process only such conceptions 
as we find already to hand, already possessing a prestige 
and authority of their own independently of our present 
use of them. In other words, the concept of ideology 
explains not the genesis of our ideas but the use to which 
we put them. 

Thus the inverted metaphysics of Marx’s dialectical 
materialism is not ideological. It is just one more philo¬ 
sophical theory. But the use to which it is put in the 
Marxist interpretation of history is clearly ideological. It 
serves to justify and express the exasperation and group 
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strcngthen their morale by convincing them that the 

whole process of historical development is moving by 

inevitable stages towards a final and dramatic vindication 
of their claims. 

Some Marxists, Max Eastman for example, have argued 
that the true alternative to ideology is science, that only 
m the empirical sciences have men at last delivered them¬ 
selves from the endless self-deception of ideological 
thinking. This position once estabhshed, it only remains 
to declare that Marxism is scientific politics in order to 
deliver it from the reproach of being only one more 
ideology. But the Marxists are not by any means agreed 
that even science is in fact non-ideological. On the con¬ 
trary, the so-called ‘Lysenko incident’, and recent Moscow 
declarations that the quantum theory and the principle of 
indeterminacy are degenerate bourgeois doctrines, seem 
to imply that scientific hypotheses can be put to ideolo¬ 
gical uses as easily and efficiently as religious behefs and 
philosophical theories. And indeed tliey are clearly right. 
Modern history abounds in examples of this process. 
Thus, for example, the\ Darwinian concepts of natural 
selection and tlie struggle for existence have been used 
by many writers to justify luidisciplined competitive 
capitalism, and by still more to glorify nationahsm and 
war, in each case by suggesting that such institutions are 
in accordance with tlie inevitable laws of nature. There 
arc in fact no ideas inherently incapable of ideological 
exploitation. 

But once wc have observed that ideology is a form of 
intellectual exploitation, that it uses ideas which it has not 
created, wc have also indic.itcd the clear limitations of the 
concept. To detect the ideological motives which some¬ 
times prompt and determine the uses to which men put 
their ideas can never be the same tliinp as to exnnse and 
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refute the ideas themselves. Thus, to turn to a familiar 
example, many Christians would humbly agree that 
Christianity has often been used as an ‘opium of the 
people’. Indeed, the phrase itself was invented not by 
Marx, as is prevalently supposed, but by the Reverend 
Charles Kingsley. But our analysis shews that there is all 
the difference in the world between saying that religion 
has often been used as an opium for the people and dog- 
matic.ally declaring that religion is the opium of the 
people. Similarly, there is no doubt that some of the 
theories of contemporary physics can plausibly be used to 
bolster up the intellectual dctences of non-communist 
civilization against Marxist criticism—for example, bv 
casting some doubt on the Marxist brands of materialism 
and determinism—but such an observation affords not 
the least justification for roundly asserting that quantum 
physics and the principle of indeterminacy arc in them¬ 
selves no more than mere phases of bourgeois self- 
deception. 

The concept of ideology thus performs the valuable 
service or drawing our attention to and putting us on our 
guard against an irrational fictor which undeniably can 
and docs impinge upon and deflect our thought, but it is 
quite impossible to tell the storv of the development of 

thought, or even of any one phase of it, merely 
in terms of ideology. The danger of a surrender to the 
ideological impulses rises to its^height at those points at 
which the thinker turns aside from the objective exposi¬ 
tion of his thesis in order to apply his conclusions to the 
problems and controversies of his own time. It sinks to a 
minimum when he detaches himself from the immediate 
circumstances of his life in a devoted attempt to con¬ 
centrate his attention upon his ideas in themselves. 
Thus tliere is not very much ideology in Hegel’s logic. 
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but plenty of it when he turns aside to interpret the 
HohenzoUem Prussian state in terms of his dialectical 

conceptions. 

Nor can even the workings of the ideologizing process 
be analysed merely in terms of class in the Marxist sense. 
Marx himself was well aware that not all Marxists are 
proletarians, just as not all proletarians are Marxists. 
Indeed the Marxist analysis of the class situation, although 
no doubt it had more objective justification a hundred 
years ago than it possesses to-day, was from die first a 
clumsy and confused one. More recently Professor 
Mannheim has shewn us that in any scientific analysis of 
the process by means of which men construct ideologies 
we must take into account other groups beside classes in 
the Marxian sense, generations, rehgious sects and status 
and occupational groups. Thus bourgeois administrators 
and buicancrats are likely to welcome economic, socio¬ 
logical and psychological theories which stress man’s 
need for and dependence upon social activities and institu¬ 
tions which function and exist to plan his welfare for him. 
Young men working in die professions wll be inter¬ 
ested ill theories \\ ljich tend to shew how unsuspectcdly 
early in life senile degeneration begins, and indicate the 
wisdom of a lower retiring age for their elders. ‘Career 
v omcn will dismiss as merely reactionary' examples of 
masculine self-interest any theories, however apparently 
objective and well attested, which emphasize profound 
and inevitable biological and psychological distinctions 
between men and women, because their interests as a group 
are bound up with doctrines which seek to minimize, if 
the)' cannot altogetb.cr efiace, such discriminations. By 
making it a mere subordinate function of his dogmati¬ 
cally over-simplified sociology of class Marx failed to do 
justice to the breadth and inclusivcncss of his concept of 
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ideology. The tendency towards ideological explanations 
of ideas can be observed in almost every field of thought, 
and in the writings of almost every thinker. But yet it 
remains true that no field of thought is mere ideology, and 
no tliinker of any eminence a mere ideologist. 

Max Scheler is much closer to the interpretation of 
ideology which I am putting forward than either Marx or 
Mamiheim. He sees in the history of thought a constant 
interplay between the work of a kind of natural aristo¬ 
cracy of genuine thinkers, men of intellectual genius 
utterly devoted to their task, in whom the ideological 
motive is reduced to a minimum, and the contemporary 
group interests upon whose intellectual demands and atti¬ 
tudes ideological motives exert their maximum pressure. 
The ideological interests determine not so much what 
philosophers, scientists and theologians have to say, but 
rather how the mass of their contemporaries react to what 
they say, and which of their ideas will achieve a wide¬ 
spread vogue. Thus in the eighteenth century pliilosophers 
like Vico and Berkeley enjoyed notlring like the ephemeral 
success accorded to such men as Jolni Locke, David 
Hartley, and the French encyclopedists, because none of 
the group-interests of the time found in their work any doc¬ 
trine or point of view round which to coalesce or through 
which to assert themselves. And yet the twentieth- 
century historian of ideas, looking back objectively 
upon the intellectual histor)^ of the time, may well hold 
that Vico and Berkeley were tliinkers of greater genius 
and stature than any of the more characteristic exponents 
of the eighteenth-century point of view. 

On the whole it seems true to say that men organized in 
groups need and demand ideologies, whereas mdividual 
men devoted to thought and research are more interested 
in pure truth for its osvn sake. Scheler emphazises the fact 
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Sophies which emphasize human solidarity and the^crea 
five power of disciplined mass action in Ae service of the 

working tliemselves out through 

The observation of the way in which ephemeral and 
transitory forces of this kind impose and obtrude them¬ 
selves upon the tliought of an epoch lead us towards a 
recognition of the important mtelJectual services rendered 
ajd functions performed by great traditions of orthodox 
thouglit deeply rooted in the changing liistory of a civili¬ 
zation In our civilization orthodox Christian theolo<^v 
pcciscly because its foimdations were laid dotvn and its 
basic traditions and attitudes hammered out in ages ver)' 
diftcrent from our own, and precisely because it has 
learnt to reassert itself relevantly in the context of one 
intellectual fashion after another, has developed a power 
of resistance to merely ideological interests and motives, 
and a capacity to shelter and foster intellectuaJ objectivir\% 
which enables it to provide an essential intellectual anti¬ 
dote to tlie excesses and subjectivities of the kind of 
thinking wliich often aims at being no more dian mcrelv 
contemporary. It is true, as we have seen, that within 
orthodoxy itself we can always trace the workings of a 
modernistic tendenev. Mere relwious modernism is 
ccossarilv very laii^clv idcoloi^ical m content. It seeks to 
.^inmcnd Christianity to the characteristic human group- 
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influential groupings, by transforming it into an ideology 
in terms of which they can justify and assert their charac¬ 
teristic points of view. But orthodoxy itself functions 
upon die whole as a living and energizing intellectual 
force which sets a thinker free from the ideological 
pressures and requirements of his own time. Not entirely, 
of course, for we have seen and illustrated the way in 
which orthodox theological conceptions can be exploited 
.and abused in the ideological way. Nevertheless tire 
atnrospherc of orthodoxy is one which insists upon the 
ruthless criticism of current opinions in terms of beliefs 
and theories that have long antedated current ideological 
needs aird pressures. Within the intellectual drama of 
orthodoxy drinkers and writers long separated from each 
odrer iir time confront each other as contenrporaries, and 
merely being modern is neither nrore nor less of a 
recommendation than irrcrelv being ancient. 

Of course, the orthodoxy we have in mind here is the 
authentic, dialectical, living, growing and expanding 
orthodoxy of Christian history, and not the closed and 
static orthodoxy of its feebler defenders and less discerning 
critics. Real orthodoxy is not closed but cumulative, no\ 
static but continuous, a dialectical way of thinkmg \vhich 
sifts the gold from the dross in the confused intellectual- 
ism of the passiirg age, and incorporates what it finds of 
v^ue there into its own majestically expanding tradition. 
/The Darwinian picture of creation in evolution, the so- 
xalled higher criticism of the Scriptures, the economic 
realism of Marx, the psycho-analytical understanding of 
the dilemma of man, all these are already well on the wav 
to becoming part and parcel of the ortliodox Christian 
tradition,32 and it may well be within the context of that 

tradition that they will survhve, in so far as thev do sun.-ive, 
into the Uventy-first century.\ 
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We have seen reason enough, then, to accept the vah- 

ty of the concept of ideology as a profoundly impor- 
tant contribution to the sociology of knowledge and 

whatever to suppose 
that aU thinking, or even any one kind of thinking can 

safely be set aside as mere ideology. There is no sphere of 
thought m which ideology is impossible, just as there is 
none m winch ideology is universal, although no doubt 
the dangers of degeneration into mere ideologizing are 
more considerable in some contexts than others. To be 
forewarned, however, against our propensity to make 
geologies IS to some extent to be forearmed against it. 
The thinker who recognizes the danger and is constantly 
on the watch for its first signs, who repeatedly searches 
his o'mi intellectual conscience w4th the searching ques¬ 
tion, ‘Am I sinning against truth by exploiting mv ideas 
to serve ideological interests?’ has perhaps a better chance 
of attaining that objcctivit)- of mind which has always 
been the moral ideal of the true pliilosopher than a 
thinker who has never so much as heard of ideologies, or 
who brushes the concept aside as a mere passing abena- 
tion ot ewentieth-centurv irrationalism. 

(b) I\<ifioualiziUioti 

As with ideology so with rationahzation. There can be 
no doubt that many mental processes which we sincerely 
suppose at the time to be objectively rational arc in fact no 
more than rationalizations ot interests and impulses of 
whose source and goal we are alike luiaware. But tliere is 
no evidence v hatever to substantiate the hypotliesis diat 
all our reputedly rational processes are in fact rationaliza¬ 
tions. Certainly Freud himselt was imbued with no such 
belief. On the contrai v, altliough there is no doubt some 
point in Jung s contention that the Freudian system is 
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itself a rationalization of Freud’s own complexes, Freud 
himself was convinced that he was empirically demon¬ 
strating objective truths about human nature. Dr. Fromm, 
a recent writer sufficiently in sympathy with Freud and 
yet sufficiently critical of him to merit our confidence, 
tells us that 

Freud’s position is by no means consistently relativistic. He 
displays a passionate faith in truth as the aim toward which 
man must strive, and he believes in man’s capacity thus to 
strive since he is by nature endowed with reason. . . . This 
faith in truth underlies his concept of psycho-analytic cure. 
Psycho-analysis is the attempt to uncover the truth about one¬ 
self. . . . The analytic situation may be defined from this 
standpoint as one where two people—the analyst and the 
patient—devote themselves to the search for truth. The aim 
of the cure is the restoring of health, and the remedies are 
truth and reason.^® 

Paradoxically enough the emphasis of twentieth- 
century psychology, following Freud, upon the importance 
of the unconscious factors in motivating and determining 
human conduct has had the effect of emphasizing also the 
central role of the conscious mind in a new way. The 
whole psycho-analytic technique bears witness to the 
ultimate sovereignty of consciousness in the human life 
by its insistence that repressions and complexes and their 
neurotic effects can only be released, dissipated and cured 
if the conscious mind can be persuaded to recognize and 
understand them. It is only by affirming liimself in the 
light of consciously embraced purposes and deliberate 
personal judgments of fact and value that a man becomes 
himself, and in becoming himself makes himself. It is 
true that Freud, whose clumsy addiction to the jargon of 
nineteenth-century mechanistic science often obscured the 
real drift and impheations of liis work, tends to reject all 
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cc^ncepts of value. But a technique in which hfe-deter- 

decisions and adjustments have to be made can 
oidy pretend to reject the concept of value. A decisio^ 

valuation expHcit merely leaves it 

refected of value should be 

strnSin conscious rational con¬ 

structions, IS m effect to repress our valuations out of the 

onscious n^d to render them merely automatic and 

entral aim and ideal of the psycho-analytic method. 

Nothmg prejudices the scientific reputation of Freud and 

the scientific character of Iris work more than his own 

doctrmaire preconceptions about what a science should 

look like and how a science should express itself The chief 

defect of the Freudian psychology is to be found not in 

1 self but IS rather the result of its unhappy marriage to 

the Freudian plulosophy. Indeed Freud’s greatness as a 

psychologist IS only equalled, if it is cquaUed at aU, by his 

monumental ineptitude as a pliilosopher, which so often 

renders him incapable of validly estimating and inter¬ 
preting liis own work. 


Ne\ ertheless, Freud himself now belongs to history, 
and the task of psychology is that of sifting the wheat 
rom the tares, of incorporating and assimilating his great 
contributions and freeing them from their embarrassing 

entanglemcntwithliis characteristicdcfects,of makingsure 

that tlie good which he did shall live after liiin, and that 
the evil shall lie forgotten and undisturbed with his bones. 

The process of rationalization is not pecuHar to any 
particular spliere ot thought. No sphere of thought con¬ 
sists wholly ol rationalizations, just as no sphere of thought 
is altogether exempt trom them. Freud perhaps tended to 
suppose that what he calls science is the true alternative to 
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and direct antithesis of rationalization, but this is a very 
questionable assumption. As we have seen, there is good 
reason to suppose that Freud himself was sometimes 
guilty of rationalization, and the same processes can be 
traced in the use which other scientific thinkers have 
sometimes been tempted to make of their ideas, As wit 
ideology, we are least in danger of rationalizing when 
we are most objectively taken up with the ideas and issues 
which we are studying. The danger of rationalization 
increases as soon as we begin to apply our results to personal 
and contemporary problems. But the real area of rational¬ 
ization, the scene upon wliich the process produces its 
maximum effect, is to be found in the popular response 
to the discoveries and theories of scientists and philo¬ 
sophers. The popular response to the popular version—or 
should we say perversion?—of Freudianism is indeed a 
rationalization. His half apprehended and grossly rnis- 
understood generalizations have been enthusiastically 
welcomed by many men as a convenient device which 
enables them with a good scientific conscience to think 

and behave as sexually as they wish. 

Thus rationalization is a process very similar to ideo¬ 
logy, To be aware that it happens, and to know how it 
happens, is to be forewarned and forearmed against it. 
Not invincibly forearmed, of course, but forearmed with 
at least tolerable efficiency. In this hfe our rationaUty is 
always to some extent precarious, and will certainly not 
succeed in winning all its battles or overcoming all its 
temptations. 

Indian mysticism, the Socratic intellectuahsm of the 
great Greek pliilosophers, and Christian spirituality have 
at least in common a behef in the wholesome and salutary 
character of self-knowledge. All of them may welcome 
osvcho-analvsis as a new and ereatly improved techmque 
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for furthering their traditional aims. Not that profound 
self-biowledge is impossible apart from psycho-analysis. 

reud almost certainly erred in exaggerating the role of 
repression in creating the gulf between our conscious and 
unconscious mmds. On this point Jung is far more satisfy¬ 
ing. He acteowledges that repression does take place, but 
much of the content of our unconscious mind lies there 
unrecognized merely because we have never in fact 
recognized it. The conscious mind is a finite and limited 
thing, whereas the span of experience is almost infinite. 
To become conscious of the entire range of one’s 
experience is a counsel of perfection quite beyond our 
psychological powers. The humbler goal is that of 
becoming conscious of all that is most relevant to the 
development of our personalities and the government of 
our hves. The work of the great masters of deep intro¬ 
spection—like Buddha, Augustine, Pascal and Kierke¬ 
gaard— is a proof of the extent to which it is possible for 
a man to achieve a profound self-awareness, and an enor¬ 
mous extension of the boundaries of self-consciousncss, 
without the aid of the psycho-analyst and the psycho¬ 
analytic technique. No doubt there arc some men, and 
particularly the victims of neurotic repressions, who can¬ 
not achieve the necessary degree of self-awareness with¬ 
out skilled assistance of this kind, but to hold in general 
that profound self-knowledge is impossible without 
psycho-analysis is clearly, not a rationalization, but the 
corporate group ideology of professional psycho-analysts. 

But one thing at least the coming of psycho-analysis, 
and the resistance which it has aroused in some quarters, 
has made verv clear to us. The man who would know 

y 

himself, or other men, must be a man whose general out¬ 
look renders him, so to speak, unshockablc. It is perhaps 
not true that the content of the unconscious mind is 
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whoUy amoral. Thus ethical attitudes and convictmns 
may he and sometimes are repressed into the miconscious 
miiid, and sometimes the moral standards traditional m 
our community may become so much a matter of tradi¬ 
tion that they tend to he in the depths of our minds 
unrecognized, but it is quite certain that there is much in 
our unconscious minds which those who like to t^k well 
of themselves in terms of the ethical traditions which they 
have inherited or embraced will find it embarrassmg to 
acknowledge. It is difficult, indeed, to rise to either real¬ 
ism in our self-knowledge or charity m our judgment ot 
others without some kind of behef in that human reahty 
wliich Cliristian theology has termed, perhaps not alto¬ 
gether happily, ‘original sin’. It is the kind of humanism 
which has cherished illusions about the perfectability and 
natural righteousness of men wliich has tended to react to 
the Freudian revelation with cries of scandalized horror. 
Only a humanism which does not, because it need not, 
ask to be deceived can hope to meet the Freudian chal¬ 
lenge. A humanism of this kind could assimilate the new 
self-knowledge which psycho-analysis has made possible, 
and yet retain its belief in reason and morality. For such a 
humanism the evidence which Freud has uncovered will 
serve in part to verify the theological hypothesis of origi¬ 
nal sin, and in part also to substantiate the Catholic 
criticism of past attempts to turn Christian morals into a 
doctrinaire and life-denying puritanism, a tendency most 
herctically out of harmony with the biblical assertion of 
the wholcsomcncss of the world which God has created, 
and with the Pauline insistence upon the primacy of 
charity among the virtues of the Christian life. 

In many ways, as we have seen, the recognition of the 
streinuh of the forces which arc arrayed against our 
rationality, wlncli threaten to corrupt uitclligcnce and to 

-Kf 
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turn what we sincerely suppose to be the verdicts of 
reason into a superficial disguise for irrational decisions, 
may serve to reinforce the defences of the reason and, by 
warning us against the insidious ways of the irrational, 
enable us to become more objectively and securely 
rational than we have been in the past. But there is one 
other threat to rationahty, of a totally different character, 
which we cannot altogether ignore. Tliis is no sinister 
conspiracy of the unconscious forces to make the conscious 
mind their puppet. On the contrary, it is something 
which is happening in the clear dayUght of our pubhc hfe. 
It is an explicit tendency on the part of a considerable 
number of distinguished thinkers to undervalue reason 
and truth, to rob them of the prestige which they have 
hitherto enjoyed in our civilization. 

Centuries ago St. Augustine, primarily influenced by 
Plato, distinguished in a famous passage between science 
and wisdom. Wisdom is ‘the intellectual apprehension of 
the eternal’ and science ‘the rational apprehension of the 
temporal’.Tliis distinction is perhaps not unlike that 
drawn nowadays by psychologists between intelhgence 
and reason. In a work from which we have previously 
quoted Dr. Fromm tells us that, 

Intelhgence is man’s tool for attaining practical goals, with the 
aim ot discovering those aspects of tilings, the knowledge of 
which is necessary for mampulating them. . . . Reason in¬ 
volves a tliird dimension, that of depth, which reaches to the 
essence of things and processes. While reason is not divorced 
from the practical aims of hfe . . . it is not a mere tool for 
immediate action. Its function is to know, to understand, to 
grasp, to relate oneself to tilings by comprehending them. 

The distmetions are not quite parallel. Fromm’s 
‘reason’ corresponds more closely to Augustine’s ‘wisdom’ 
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than his ‘inteUigence ’ to Augustine’s ‘science’. Neverthe¬ 
less, the important point is that both of them achieve a 
rational balance which enables them to set these two dif¬ 
ferent kinds of thought and knowledge side by side in a 
comprehensive system in which each is given its own 
positive value. In our present world there is a danger that 
this balance will be lost. There is a tendency for our 
modem mass societies, whether democratic or totali¬ 
tarian, to set great store by intelligence, those intellectual 
pursuits and aptitudes which enable men to do things, and 
to undervalue reason, those rational processes which aim 
at a disinterested understanding of things merely for the 
sake of the sheer delight of truth itself. More and more 
contemporary thinkers are prepared to set aside the search 
for wisdom, and even the search for truth about temporal 
matters of fact in the sciences, as an irresponsible waste of 


time. 

This danger is particularly marked in the held ot the 
social sciences. The confusion and incoherence produced 
by the ambitious, theoretical but embarrassingly diverse 
constructions of the great pioneers of sociology have 
provoked a reaction which affects to despise their work 
and is certainly unwilling to follow their example. As a 
result many contemporary social scientists are almost 
entirely taken up with devising new technicjiies designed 
to facilitate management and administration in the per¬ 
formance of their functions. 

The prestige of reason in the modern world is clearly 
bound up with the prestige of what reason does. If we 
reject reason in the name of intelligence, if our treasonable 
clerks turn their backs upon metaphysics, theology and 
ethics and all those activities which uiiwe.iryiiigly seek, 
and perhaps occasionally find, wisdom in St. Augustine’s 
sense, if we turn science into technics, then, in a society 
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whose social traditions will have rejected reason, we can 
harfly expect to remain particularly rational. 

Here perhaps we may perceive the chief source of 
danger to the ideal of disinterested rationahty in the 
modern world not an occult conspiracy of obscure 
gychological forces, but an open social corruption, a 
blasphemous rejection, not of the God in which reHgious 
men have beheved, but of that in man which even com¬ 
paratively irreUgious rationahsts have regarded as his 
most certamly godlike feature. It may not be altogether 
fancifu to suggest that this decline in the social prestige of 
rational activities is the not entirely unjust consequence 
or a prevalent state of mind, and a formative chmate of 
opinion, which have tried to cherish the godlike in man 
while ignormg or forgetting the God who once gave such 

a similarity its unique value in the eyes of those who 
prized it. 



CHAPTER X 


FREEDOM IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

It has been, widely supposed, since at least the middle of 
the eighteenth century, that any beUef in freedom is 
incompatible with a philosophical outlook based upon 
and inspired by the triumphant progress of the physical 
sciences. According to the propagandists of what we 
may call ‘street comer secularism’, science proclaims the 
universal reign of strict causahty and causality is the anti¬ 
thesis of freedom. From such an assumption it would 
seem to follow that, if the scientific account of the uni¬ 
verse is correct, at least in principle, any conception of 
what is usually called freewill in man must be rejected as a 
pre-scientific illusion. 

On another level of discussion, however, the heralds of 
the greatness of science have often declared that men must 
value it precisely because it constitutes the essential instru¬ 
ment of their growing freedom. In the past men have not 
been able to accompUsh many of their purposes simply 
because they did not know how to. They could not make 
actual the freedom which they possessed in principle 
because what we may call the techmcal conditions of 
freedom, the essential ‘know-how’, were lacking. Scien¬ 
tific truth is thus, from this point of view, par excellence 
the truth which sets us free. 

Obviously such a conception of science as the mother 
of technics and grandmother, so to speak, of freedom 
imphes a particular view of what freedom is. Freedom is 
being able to do what we want to do, to achieve our 
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purposes and attain our desires. The assumption is that our 
purposes and desires in themselves are more or less per¬ 
manent. They are given to us with our nature, and the 
most irnportant of them are common to the overwhelm- 
mg majority of men. Unfreedom is a kind of ignorance, 
not knowing how to do what we want to do. If this 
accost of the human situation is the correct one, then 

clearly science and technics are indeed the instruments of 
freedom. 

A rather similar conception of freedom is impUed by 
those pohtical philosophers who define it primarily in 
terms of the absence of governmental checks and re¬ 
straints upon individual preference and private initiative. 
Freedom, from tliis point of view, consists in being al¬ 
lowed to do what we want to do. These uvo schools of 
thought are clearly not incompatible with each other. 
If we are prepared to define freedom in terms of desire, 
then clearly there are certain technical conditions of free¬ 
dom without which it cannot be attained. We can be free, 
according to these doctrines, if and when 

i. we are allowed to do what we want to do, and 

ii. we know how to do what we want to do. 

Nor can this account of freedom be rejected as alto¬ 
gether false. It would appear to be extremely inadequate, 
to exaggerate the extent to wliich the basic and most 
urgent purposes and desires are shared by all men in 
common, .and valued by them in die same way, and to 
minimize the extent to which in the private mind of each 
particular man purposes and desires .are found to conflict 
and to be incompatible with each odier. Neverdieless 
Hegel was surely right to insist that aldiough freedom 
means very much more than mere freedom of desire, 
although the abilin- to do what we believe we ought to 
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do may be even more essential to freedom than the abihty 
to do what we want to do, yet it remains true that with¬ 
out a certain measure of freedom of desire no man can 

truly be called free. 

The recent tendency to invent and multiply new kmds 
of freedom is only valuable provided we do not permit 
these new conceptions to oust the old ones. Such slogans 
as ‘freedom from want’ or ‘freedom from fear are clearly 
vahd, for want and fear are indeed enemies of freedom. 
But we can enjoy such specific ‘freedoms’ as these without 
having any freedom in the proper sense at all. A slave well 
cared for by a kind and powerful master would know 
neither want nor fear, yet he would not on that account 
be free. A witty Scottish Nationahst, who recently spent a 
short period in gaol as a punishment for seditmn, was 
asked, on being released, what he thought of prison life. 
‘Well’, he rephed, ‘I had all the four freedoms there’. The 
truth is that these new specific freedoms, which we have 
become so fond of defining, are not really freedoms at all, 
but conditions of freedom the lack of which has made our 
older ideals and professions of freedom seem no more 
than a hollow pretence to great multitudes of unfortunate 

men. 

Nevertheless the essential freedom, for the majority of 
the great philosophical and rehgious interpreters of life, 
has been not freedom of desire but rational and moral 
freedom, the ability to do what in our best and most 
lucid moments we beheve we ought to do, to obey the 
promptings of reason and conscience even when those of 
emotion, desire, self-interest and social convention are 
pushing us in the reverse direction. According to this 
view, freedom is not primarily a question of technical 
equipment or pohtical institutions but a mode of life and 
state of being, an internal order and hierarchy of the soul 
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which permits rational and moral processes to exercise a 
sovereign and decisive sway over the entire hfe of the 
free man. In its more extreme forms, for example in 
Plato and the Indian mystics, this view produces a marked 
hostility towards and distaste for the physical, emotional 
and mstinctive elements of human nature. But such atti¬ 
tudes are not essential accompaniments of tliis general 
point of view. Rational and moral freedom in this sense 
requires not so much the suppression or eUmination of the 
irrational but rather its exercise and expression within the 
context of a pattern of life which the reason and the con¬ 
science can approve. The alternative is a psychological 
disorder in which the human character becomes no more 
than a mere chaos of competing and mutually irrelevant 
interests and activities, with the moral and rational forces 
constantly frustrated and frequently altogether repressed. 

For such a philosophy of freedom the true enemy of 
freedom is not an external one. What destroys freedom 
and enslaves man is internal psychological disorder, not 
primarily a disorder in the therapeutic sense, although 
often it results in neurotic troubles, but a disorder which is 
first of all and essentially a moral disorder, a weakness and 
failure of the rational and ethical interests and elements to 
fulfil their function as architects of the personality and 
indispensable sources of psychological harmony and 
coherence. The crucial question, according to such a philo¬ 
sophy, is not, ‘Can wc do what we want to do?’ but, 
‘Can we w'ant to do wdiat wc want to do?’ not, ‘Can we 
express and realize the personality that wc have?’ but, 
‘Can wc attain a personality that we can admire and 
rationallv affirm to be valuable?’ 

Whereas the technical conception of freedom empha¬ 
sizes the importance of sovereignty over external cir¬ 
cumstances, and the political, and rather negative, 
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conception stresses the necessity of our not being governed 
overinuch by other people, the rational and m^oral philo¬ 
sophy of freedom is primarily taken up with the quest 
for self-mastery, with the internal sovereignty of reason 

and conscience. . r 

It may be noted that whichever of these coricepnons ot 

freedom we prefer, freedom itself remams frail and fimte 
Even the most ambitious and triumphant techmca 
society will sometimes fmd itself confronted with tech¬ 
anarchy and its social consequences as the price 
freedom, even the freest and most mdividuahstic society 
must reconcile itself to some elements of government and 
constraint. Internal sovereignty and sell-mastery must 
also recognize their inherent limitations. Centuries ago 
Plato remarked that, ‘The creation is mixed, being com¬ 
pounded of necessity and freedom.’^'' In whatever direc¬ 
tion man looks, outwardly at the external world and the 
course of historv and social development, or inwardly at 
himself, he finds the relatively narrow territory o his 
freedom bounded by the frontiers of the vast and trackless 

continents of necessity. . . 

It is characteristic of the more religious and mystical 

,nnro.u lH. to the problem of freedom that despite the 
enormous dilferenees between them, they all agree that 
nn.n cannot he re.dK’ free merely by exercising such 
powers of c lmiee .ind self-determination as he possesses. 
Understood in this hitter sense, even the treest Idc can do 
n„ more than lighten a pilgrimage through the dark 
realms ofnecessilv with occasional Hashes ot trecdom. In 
order to he re.illv free we must learn to underst.md and 
choose and will for ourselves those necessities and conse- 
ciueiices whu h it is beyond our power to contro . ilic 
free man is the man wlio not only says, 1 hat which may 
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or may not be I will determine’, but also, 'That which 
must be I will learn to accept, not merely reluctantly and 
rataiistically but with reverence and enthusiasm.* 

In the great religious and mystical systems this spiritual 
condition is brought about in either of two possible ways. 
In theistic religions like Christianity the elements of 
necessity in hfe are interpreted as Divine Providence. The 
source of the necessities is personal and purposive, ^^e 
can in part know and love the Will which ordains what 
must be, and fmd true freedom by ourselves willing that 
which He wills. ‘His service is perfect freedom.’ The 
emphasis of such a faith is upon the perfect rationality and 
moral purity which lies behind the ineluctable necessities 
of life. In deliberately consenting to them we are not less 
but more rational and moral, not less but more free, 
because we are subordinating ourselves not merely to 
absolute power but also to absolute goodness and absolute 
wisdom. 

The alternative is some kind of impersonal mysticism, 
of which perhaps orthodox Buddhism, the original 
Buddhism of Buddha himself, and contemporary Marx¬ 
ism provide tlie best examples. In such philosophies the 
necessities of life arc interpreted in terms of fate, or the 
psychological laws wliich determine the play and inter¬ 
play of happiness and unhappiness in the hfe of man, or 
the dialectical laws which shape, whatever we may do, 
the course of history. At the heart of all such impersonal 
mysticisms lies an intoxicating mystique of power. That 
which must be is simply and solely that which must be, 
and there is a tendency in man, apparently, to reverence 
and even love it merely on that account, to subordinate 
himself to it, to become its willing and enthusiastic agent 
and instrument, to experience an intense emotional and 
mystical satisfaction in a sense of being borne up and 
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carried along by invincible cosmic and historical tides 
which will continue to flow as strongly and invincibly as 
now long after he himself has been engulfed and lost in 
them. At least in his brief moment of finite existence he 
can take his stand and function as the agent, however 
subordinate, of absolute and eternal power. 

I cannot for myself, of course, pretend for one moment 
to be impartial in my attitude towards these two anti¬ 
thetical forms of mysticism. The latter seems to me 


pernicious and the former wholesome and salutary. 

Nevertheless when wc are discussing the meaning of the 

concept of freedom both of them can be taken together as 

pointing towards the same conclusion. Man cannot be 

free merely by exercising his very limited and finite 

powers of freedom. So long as freedom is merely con- 

tradicated and frustrated by necessity it only exists in 

fitful flashes and starts. The ability to venerate, accept and 

will necessity is essential to the attainment of a genuinely 
free existence. 


We may sum up this phase of the discussion by saying 
that our analysis has enabled us to discern and formulate 
what we may call the five conditions of freedom: tccimi- 
cal, political, rational, moral and mystical. The free state 
of hfe IS one in which to a very considerable extent wc 
know how to do what wc want to do, in which within 
very wide Hmits other people will not conspire together 
to prevent us from doing what we want to do, in whicli 
the rational and moral forces at work within us arc power¬ 
ful enough to shape for us a consistent and harmonious 
pattern of life of which they can both approve, and, 
astly, one in which, once the frontiers of freedom have 
been reached, we find ourselves able so to interpret that 

which must be that we can reverence and rejoice in it* 
necessitvv 
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To these five essential conditions of freedom we may 
add a sixth, which I shall call the social conditions of free¬ 
dom. It is neither requisite nor necessary that in the free 
life every action should be consciously and deliberately 
chosen. On the contrary, since man’s stock of psycho¬ 
logical energies and resources is Umited, since the span 
of his conscious attention is narrow, it is necessary that a 
considerable number of actions should be automatic and 
habitual, so as to set our powers of concentration and 
decision free to preoccupy themselves with those central 
issues of life which indispensably require their attention. 
This is only possible if we are Hving within the context of 
a consistent and self-perpetuating system of social con¬ 
ventions which leaves us in no doubt in most ordinary and 
everyday situations exactly what is required and expected 
of us. The reign of social custom and habit, in so far as it 
addresses itself primarily to facilitating the ordinary 
routines of life, and what we may call the less fateful, 
more casual, noii-existcutial phases of human intercourse, 
is not the enemy but the friend of freedom. A social 
system in a state ot disintegration or revolutionary transi¬ 
tion—and it is often difficult to distinguish the one condi¬ 
tion from the other—is one in wlrich we frequently find 
ourselves in situations in which wc arc not quite sure 
what is expected of us. in which we have to make deliber¬ 
ate clioicos and acts ot will in relation to quite unimpor¬ 


tant matters. Often we find ourselves called upon to 
choose merely tor the sake ot choosing, and so to squander 
precious psychological energy. Thus a society in which 
the code of manners and conventions has become so 
incoherent and imprecise that people have serious!)' to con¬ 
sider arid debate whether to dress tor dinner or not when 
invited by the Browns is a tantastically ridiculous one, in 
wliich the proper social mechanisms ot custom and habit 
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liAvc so completely broken down tliut they arc incapable 

of making their essential and important contribution to 

human trecdom. In a well ordered society matters such 

as these are settled by efheient social traditiims. which it is 

possible to learn through the mere process of growing up 

in the society in question, and people are not called upon 

to bother and burden their conscious minds about such 
trivial details. 

A living and eftitient code ol manners and conventitms 
may thus be adilcd to our list as a sixth condition i>f free¬ 
dom, The tree man is, ainsnig other things, one wins 
knows so well how tsi behase on the oixlimirs’ occ.isions 
and in the ordinary situations of hie that ins powers 
of conscious deliberation and decision c.in be reserved 
exclusively for those really important m.itters which 
imperatively' require their attcnti^an. Modern experience 
has taught us that it is easy, in a fluid state of societv, to 
make the burden of freedom too heavy for ordinarv'inen 
and women to bear, and, in a not altogether unn'atural 
reaction against a pettiiogging freedom and responsibility 
which dogs their every step, they mav seek to remedv the 
evil ot an inetlicient and shapeless social order and a con¬ 
fused culture pattern by invoking the aid of a centralized 
political tyraimy. 

So much then for an all too briel account of what \vc 
take the word ‘freedom’ to mean: A relatively efficient 
technical equipment; a political structure which allows 
reasonable scope for private initiative and manoeuvre; a 
state of mind in which our rational and moral resources 
are adequate to perform their functions of guidance and 
leadership; a religion, or some system of q\iasi-relicrious 
my^sticism, which enables us to relate ourselves frcelv 
and creatively to those ultimate powers in life which we 
can neither control nor evade; and a satisfying human 
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relationship to our fellow men within the context of 
ordered and efficient social institutions. The questions 
now before us are these: Is it possible for man to attain a 
free way of life as thus analysed and defined? If it is, is 
such a being a proper object of scientific scrutiny and 
knowledge? 

W^c arc confronted by an old dilemma which may be 
crudely stated rather like this: ‘If man is free, the social 
sciences are impossible. If the social sciences arc possible, 
man is not free.’ This is the issue with which we are 
primarily concerned in this chapter. I have only ventured 
to preface the discussion of it with a summary account of 
the meaning of the term ‘freedom’ because it seems to me 
that too often philosophers and scientists, even eminent 
ones, expound their views on the subjects of the relations 
between science and freedom without giving us any very 
clear indication as to what they mean by freedom. 

Whether it is possible for man to be at the same time 
botli a free being, in the sense which philosophers have 
laboured to define, and also an object of scientific study is 
a subject which has been discussed again and again during 
the last hundred years. Thus as early as 1843 John Stuart 
Mill devoted a whole section of his celebrated and 
influential System oj Logic (Book VI) to a discussion of the 
logic of tlie social sciences. It is in many ways, despite the 
poverty of Mill’s psychology, a sound and often prescient 
treatment of the question, and it deserves a higher place in 
the classical literature of sociology than has perhaps been 
accorded to it. 

For Mill the essential characteristic of science is its 
search for and discovery of descriptive causal laws which 
make it possible for us to predict future events. For him 
the problem is whether the world constituted by human 
behaviour and interrelationships is a causal world in this 
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sense, and whether, on the assumption that it is, such 
a presupposition is compatible with belief in human 

freedom. 

Among tlie impediments to die general acknowledgment 
bv thoughtful minds, of the subjection of historical facts to 
scientific law, die most fundamental continues to be that 
which is grounded on die doctrine of Free Will, or in other 
words, on die denial that the law of invariable Causation 
holds true of human volitions: for if it does not, the course of 
liistory, being the result of human volition, caimot be a sub- 
iect of scientific laws, since the volitions on which it depends 
can neidicr be foreseen, nor reduced to any canon ot regu¬ 
larity even after they have occurred. 

Mill acknowledges liis indebtedness to Comte, 
although, as a statmeh upholder of Anglo-Saxon mdivid- 
ualism, he cannot follow the French sociologist in attri¬ 
buting to society a certain priority over individuality. For 
him the mere observation of general tendencies m history, 
like Comte’s ‘law of the three stages’, to winch he attach^ 
a rather exaggerated importance, is not sufficient of itself. 
Such generalizations must be verified, or ‘understood as 
Max Weber was to say more than half a century later, in 

terms of human psychology. ^ ct ■ 

Some years after the first edition of the System oj Logic 

had appeared. Buckle’s History of Civilization greatly 
impressed Mill with the importance and sigmficance of 
the quantitative uniformities of social hfe observed and 
chronicled by the statisticians, and he added a new chapter 
to later editions of his book. 

The facts of statistics, since they have been made a subject of 
careful recordations and study, have yielded conclusions, 
some of wliich have been very startling to persons not accus- 
tomed to regard moral actions as subject to uniform laws. 

Nevertheless he still insists that these umformities cannot 
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be understood so long as they remain mere statistical data. 
^ words he rejects a purely phenomenological 

method. The regularity discovered by the statisticians is 
only a regularity *en masse, and quite compatible with 
the ptreme of irregularity in the cases composmg the 
mass\ 3 ® He distinguishes between those causes which 
exert their influences upon all the inhabitants of any par¬ 
ticular place at any particular time, constituting what we 
may term the state of civilization , and the great variety 
of influences special to the individuar.'^® True understand¬ 
ing is only possible when we take the latter as fully into 
account as the former. Mill’s notion of how this double 
method should be employed, and of tlie kind of conclu¬ 
sions to which it might conceivably lead us, was seriously 
prejudiced and embarrassed by the survival in his thought 
of the crude associational and hedonistic psychologies of 
the eighteenth ccntur)% but his statement of the method 
itself anticipates to a remarkable degree the pioneer work 
of later German thinkers in this field like Dilthey and Max 
Weber. 

This brief account of Mill’s conception of the social 
sciences is something in the nature of a digression, imder- 
taken in order to do tardy justice to the greatness of one 
of the more neglected ot the sociological classics. His 
treatment of the relationship between freewill and caus¬ 
ality is more relevant to our immediate purposes. Mill 
affirms universal causation, even m the human sphere, 
uncompromisingly, but he carctully distinguishes it trom 
fatalism and necessitarianism. Ho does not quite roach the 
point of explicitly questioning whether the defonders ot 
freedom were right in supposing that freedom is die 
antithesis of causalitv, but he comes verv near to doine; so. 

A more modern expositor and defender ot the concept 
of freedom would probably prefer to defme it as a special 
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kind of causality. To say that man is free is only another 
way of saying that he also, his temperament, personaHty 
and purposes, is a causal agent, exerting an influence and 
pressure upon other things and other people not funda¬ 
mentally different from the pressure and influence which 
they bring to bear upon him. 

The notion of causahty, of chains of cause and effect— 
originally abstracted and generahzed from our own 
immediate experience of acting causally—comprehends 
and includes not only the passive state of being caused, of 
being mfluenced and determined by external factors, but 
also the active state of causing, of exercising a determining 
influence upon external factors. The error of the fatalistic 
and necessitarian interpretations of causality is that they 
have stressed the passive condition of being caused and 
altogether ignored the obverse condition of actively exer¬ 
cising causal power. They have talked gUbly enough about 
the chain of cause and effect, but in fact they have mter- 
preted it as though it were a chain of effects only, with the 
real cause an occult and transcendent one which is respon¬ 
sible for and determines the entire sequence. Thus in most 
of the materialistic accounts of life and the universe which 
the vogue and prestige of science rendered fashionable in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century—and wliich stiU 
continue to be produced, though in diminishing numbers 
m the twentieth century—the so-called ‘laws of nature’ 
are usually treated as though they are real forces or powers, 
occult and transcendent, related to the processes which 
take place m nature and history rather as the Will of Allah 
IS related to cosmic and human hfe in Moslem theologv. 
Events often seem to be regarded as the passive products 
or consequences of a causal activity, but it seems to be 
forgotten that every effect is in its turn a cause, that the 
active and passive elements of a causal complex are merely 
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the obverse aspects of the same phenomenon. No doubt 

such an obvious fact is never explicitly denied, but its 

philosophical implications are rarely deduced and 
stated. 

Mills insistence that causality must be distinguished 
from fatalism and necessitarianism thus brings him, with¬ 
out quite realizing it, to the point at which it becomes 
possible at last properly to define and state the case for 
luman freedom. Man is himself a causal agent. He is not, 
of course, the only causal agent, and like all causes he is as 
much and as often a passive effect as an active cause. Not 
only is the character of the agent one of the causal factors 
which determines his action, but he himself has a certain 
power to direct the formation of his own character. 

His character is formed by his circumstances ... but his own 
desire to mould it in a particular way, is one of those circum¬ 
stances, and by no means one of the least influential.**^ 

The freewill doctrine, by keeping in view precisely that 
portion of the truth which the word ‘Necessity’ puts out of 
sight, namely the power of the mind to cooperate in the 
formation of its own character, has given to its adherents a 
practical feeling much nearer to the truth than has generally 
(I believe) existed in the minds of the necessitarians.**^ 

The most obstinate believer in the metaphysics of free¬ 
dom could not, and need not, ask for more. Man, accord¬ 
ing to Mill, is not only an active agent exercising a 
causal influence on the external world, but he is also, to a 
certain limited extent, what God, according to Spinoza as 
well as to the orthodox theologians, is absolutely, causa sui. 

The possibility of our exercising a certain reflexive 
causal power of this kind over ourselves would appear to 
be implied by the fact of self-consciousncss, and also, as 
we have already seen in another connection, by the pro¬ 
cedures and the success of psycho-analysis. The realm of 
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consciousness is the realm in wliich deliberate and pur¬ 
posive action becomes possible, and in so far as the self 
becomes an object of consciousness it becomes also a 
possible theme of deliberation and purposive action. It is 
thus interesting to observe that the psychological tech¬ 
nique which assists man to achieve a depth and degree of 
self-knowledge which makes self-mastery and self- 
determination possible provides us with a scientific 
verification of the old theological hypothesis that man, 
being made in the image of God , is, in his own finite 
way of course, to some extent the cause of himself, and 

therefore at least potentially responsible for the state of 
his being. 

Mill even appeals to the theologians in further support 
of his contention that causaUty and freedom are not 
incompatible with each other. The theologians have 
always argued that, although man has his measure 
of freedom, God is nevertheless, because of His com¬ 
plete understanding of man, able to foretell his actions. 
But such divine foreknowledge in no way excludes the 
possibility of man exercising his measure of freedom. 
Similarly, Mill tells us in effect, the social sciences may 
also give us the power to predict human actions with 
increasing success, but our foreknowledge will be no 

rnore incompatible with the reality of human freedom 
than God s. 

Indeed, it is interesting to observe how closely, with no 
more than a mere alteration of some of the terms. Mill 
foUows the well worn lines of theological discussion. 

nus, tor example, he turns aside to deal with the Owenicc 
SociaUsts, who believe that man’s conduct and character 
IS entirely determmed by his environment. Mill counters 
this with the more moderate and balanced formula that, 

our character is formed by us as well as for us’.^^ But the 
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would be dangerous to suppose that it represents the only 
or even the most important contribution of the social 
sciences to practical life. On the contrary, I believe that, 
especially in a world in which the technician’s habit of 
segregating problems from each other, and dealing with 
them one by one, is increasing in social prestige and is 
more and more taken to be the only proper scientific 
attitude, the most important contribution sociology can 
make is that of a broad wisdom about social life which 
stresses the organic imity and interrelatedness of social 
dienomcna, and constantly reminds us of tlic inherent 
imitations and weaknesses of a merely technical attitude. 
With all its faults this is the service wliich the older, more 
imposingly theoretical kind of sociology strove to render, 
and to some e.xtcnt at least succeeded in rendering. No 
doubt it is true that sociologists of this kind from Comte 
to Sorokin had too much in common with the speculative 
social philosophers, but at least they represented a whole¬ 
some tendency to make social philosophy as empirical as 
possible without ceasing to be philosophical, to employ 
scientific methods without forfeiting the philosopher’s 
virtues or neglecting his important "functions. The re¬ 
action against this kind of sociology, and the prevalent 
tendency to decry its achievements, has gone much too 
far. Even in this scientific age, perhaps even more urgently 
m this scientific age, we still need wisdom. A sociology 
which does not regard the building up of broad concep¬ 
tions of what society is as a whole, and of what in social life 
is most satisfying and worth while, as among its essential 
functions and most conspicuous achievements will not, 
by such deliberate oversight, necessarily make itself more 
useful to man than its predecessor. 

The only distinction wliich Mill allows betiveen the 
natural and the social sciences is that between exact and 
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inexact sciences. The social sciences are inexact because it 
wh'iS' phenomena of history 

umformity When we break down the ma^ss phenomena 
to mdividual episodes and occasions only a historical 
and psychological treatment of each one of them in turn 
IS possible. Eddington s mterpretation of recent develop¬ 
ments m the physical sciences prompts the question- 
exphaty posed for us by Hans Kelsen in a work from 
which we have already quoted—whether this distinction 
has not been now obhterated. The principle of indeter¬ 
minacy if It has come to stay, suggests that we must now 
regard the physical sciences as inexact in the same way and 
for the same reasons as according to Mill the social 
sciences are inexact. We have seen reason, however, to 
contrast the social and the physical sciences in quite 
another way, so that for us not even the adoption of 
statistical methods in the physical sciences will suffice to 

cancel out the important and fundamental distinction 
between them. 


Mill, like many other thinkers since his time, is much 
loo apt to assume that there can only be one kind of 
science, and that science proclaims itself and is recognized 
by the methods w'hich it employs rather than by the 
lundamcntal intellectual ideals and purposes which it 
cherishes and pursues. It is becoming more and more 
important for the scientific investigator to avoid all dog¬ 
matism about the nature ot the scientific method, and to 
remain absolutely free to devise and adopt any methods 
which he finds ot service in his particular sphere of in¬ 
quiry. Our methods must be determined not by any 
abstract preconceptions about what science is, or ought to 
be, but by the nature and demands of the phenomena 
which we are investigating. Every true science has an 
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inalienable right to its own methods, and a bounden duty 

to proclaim its sovereignty in relation to its own subject^ 

matter. No true science with any real faith in itself can 

accept methodological dogmas which would compel it to 

become no more than a crude imitation of some other 
science. 

Mill is well aware also of the important distinction 
between the conditions which make a phenomenon 
possible, and those which actually determine it if and 
when it becomes actual. Thus there arc conditions with¬ 
out which it is not possible for man to exist at all. He can 
only live within a certain very narrow range of temper¬ 
atures and if he has a sufficient supply of oxygen. Yet it 
would plainly be absurd to say that all the phenomena of 
htmian hfe are determined by the density of the atmo¬ 
sphere or the fluctuations of the temperature. Similarly it 
IS possible to ascertain and define other essential conditions 
in the absence of which man cannot achieve a truly 
human way of life, in which he is able to exercise such 
freedom as he may properly be said to possess. We know, 
for example, that certain forms of bodily, especially 
glandular, disease, and some physical accidents and surgi- 
cal operations, may alter our temperaments and person¬ 
alities and perhaps even impair or destroy our sanity. Such 
facts mdeed emphasize for us how frail and finite a thing 
IS the condition of being human, but they would not 
justify us m asserting that, because man cannot possess and 
enjoy his measure of rationality and freedom except under 
certain satiyactory biological conditions, his use of his 
sanity and freedom when he has them is altogether biolo¬ 
gically determined. The sine qua non, the negative pre¬ 
condition, is not to be identified with the positive 
determinant. ^ 

Lastly, Mill perceives, and explicitly states, that the 
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very variety, and often contrariety, of determining con¬ 
ditions IS itself a factor making for freedom. Men ‘are 
never (except in some cases of mania) ruled by any one 
motive with such absolute sway, that there is no room for 
the influence of any other.’^^ Similarly the objective non¬ 
human factors which condition and to some extent deter¬ 
mine the phenomena of human hfe are so diverse that 

no one of them can vahdly be regarded as absolutely 
sovereign. ^ 

Mill thus succeeded in estabHshing very early in the 
history of the development of modem sociology the 
feasibility of affirming at the same time both the reahty, 
within its hmitations, of man’s freedom and the feasibihty 
of a genuine social science. No subsequent developments 
of philosophical thought or empirical discovery have 
done anything to overthrow or confound his position. 
Freedom is no more the antithesis of causaliy^ or what¬ 
ever we may choose to call those factors in hfe and reaUty 
which make valid generalization possible, than causahty 
and valid generalization are the negation of freedom. 
Absolute libertarianism indeed—and, though some have 
seemed to imply, few responsible thinkers have ever 
explicitly propounded such a doctrine—would certainly 
have to be rejected by the social scientist as overthrowing 
the very foundations of science. But the social scientist 
would be bv no means alone in refusing to have anvthincr 
to do with so extravagant an idea. Thus the theologian 
must regard absolute libertarianism as a blasphemous 
identification of nian with God. And from the point of 
view ot the serious ethical philosopher absolute Uber- 
tarianism would mean identifvino; freedom with moral and 
psychological anarchv. When the ethical philosopher savs 
tliat nKui is tree he means that man is a being endowed by 
nature with a capacity to attain a consistent and integrated 
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personality. No doubt such a goal will not be reached 
unless external conditions are at least favourable. (As we 
have seen there are physical, biological, economic and even 
technical and religious preconditions of freedom.) But 
the ethical philosopher will say, and rightly, that the 
moral quest for wholeness and coherence of personality 
cannot be pressed to a successful conclusion, even under 
the most favourable external conditions, unless man him¬ 
self plays an active part in the process. So understood 
absolute libertarianism is incompatible with freedom as 

the moral philosopher conceives it. 

Thus man has his measure of freedom, and consequently 

ethics its measure of vahdity. But man is at the same time 
a finite being with his roots stretching deep down into a 
universe of which he is not the master, and so science also 
will have something significant and important to say 
about the many objective forces which contribute so 
much to the shaping and determining of his destiny and 
the moulding of his experience. And if the social scien¬ 
tist, when he makes this claim, hears the theologian in his 
audience mutter under his breath the pious words under 
God’, he will be very much mistaken if he supposes that 
such an interpretation of the processes which provide the 
subject of lois affirmation and the object of his science is 
one wliich either calls in question or threatens the scientific 
integrity of his proceedings. 
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PERSONALITY IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

We have already seen, in the course of an earlier discus¬ 
sion, that the most characteristic and important element 
in the Christian conception of man is the stress which it 
lays upon the absolute uniqueness of each particular man, 
with Iris own peculiar history, social background, tempera¬ 
ment and character and, most important of all, his own 
special destiny and relationship to God. We have seen 
that in the New Testament and in Christian ethical thought 
this leads to the breakdown of the view that the moral 
life can be exhaustively defined in terms of general ethical 
ideals or moral laws addressed to all men in common. For 
Christianity what matters supremely about a man is not 
u'luit he is hut it’ho lie is. No doubt the concept of a com¬ 
mon human ethic is as valid as that of a common human 
nature, but, once wc have recognized and done justice to 
the uniqueness of each man, the category of personal and 
private vocation, despite the fact that so few ethical 
philosophers have wrestled with its problems and diffi¬ 
culties, becomes even more important for ethical theory 
than that of moral law. 

It is important to emphasize, however, that although 
the experiences which aroused and fostered this concep¬ 
tion ot the human race as not just one more biological 
species but a realm of distinct and incommensurable 
persons were religious experiences, and although person- 
alit\' in this sense first betran to be studied and defmed 
within the context of theolocrical thoutrht, it constitutes 
also a hypothesis which may be verified in terms or 
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everyday social experience. The anti-personal conception 
that men are just so many fundamentally similar and validly 
interchangeable units of production and consumption 
constitutes the ideology of the rider and the adrmnistrator. 
They are concerned with the regulation of impersonal 
mass relationships. The needs which men have in com- 
mon are the only needs which their arts and methods can 
supply: the capacities which groups of men display in 
common are the only capacities which their techniques 
and routines are able to regiment and employ. But it is 
surely improbable that this sphere of secondary, casual 
and impersonal human relationships should be the one in 
which the true nature of personality discloses itself and is 
recognized for what it is. In those other spheres of human 
intercourse, like the family and the comradeship of 
friends, where contact is more intimate, men reveal them- 
selves to each other as wholly irreplaceable uniques. When 
the father of a family has a bad cold he may announce, 
with the air of a martyr, that he cannot stay in bed and 
nurse it because his presence is essential at the office. But 
his wife wdl tell him that no man is irreplaceable at an 
office. It is in his home and in the life of his family that he 
is irreplaceable, and precisely for that reason he must take 

to his bed, office or no office. 

Recent sociological and psychological research, for 
example into the maladies and frustrations of industrial 
relationships and the phenomena of juvenile delinquency, 
are bringing home to us more and more vividly how 
basic and desperate is man’s need to be loved, to find him¬ 
self in a sphere in which he is valued for his own sake and 
not merely in proportion to his efficiency as a functionary. 
To be loved, to be honoured and respected by other 
members of the same group, is to have one s uniqueness 
recognized. And in this sense, indeed, if father s office or 
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factory is a well run office or factory, which has taken to 
heart the teachings and. recommendations of the most 
recent sociological research, he will fmd in his member¬ 
ship of his working group an atmosphere of comradeship 
in an association of collaborators and friends in which he 
is in a sense indispensable and irreplaceable, to his working 
group if not to the efficiency of the whole enterprise. 

Nevertheless although the concept of pcrsonahty is, 
from the point of view of sociology and psychology, a 
hypothesis to wliich their techniques of research and dis¬ 
covery give ample verification, it remains prunarily a 
religious and theological idea, an experience which Hes at 
the very heart of Christian humanism. Consequently it is 
one of the essential foimdations of die basic humanism of 
our Western civilization. 

‘The good shepherd callcth his sheep by name’.^® Be¬ 
fore God a man is always this particular man, and never 
just one more member of tliis that or the other social 
category, type or class. Ivlore than this, before God a man, 
however unsatisfactors’ a man he may be, is alw ays an 
object of love. This apprehension indeed provides the 
essential keynote of the Christian experience of knowing 
God and being human, and at the same time for Chrisnan 
thought it points towards what, even more than ration¬ 
ality ""and freedom, constitutes man’s most Godhke 

characteristic. 

In Christian thought God is the utterly lunque, e.% 
oiiitic (iciuis as the theologians say. The attempt to tlnnk of 
God in the light of such an apprehension and conception 
underlies the"intellectual crisis and revolution bvwuch 

the earlv Christian fathers were confronted and of 
thev were the agents. From the pomt of view of Gree ' 
thought and logic it would appear diat, it God really is die 
utterlv unique.^ then he must be unknowable and cannot 
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“ “S" aS||= 

SiS l^cfwTot 

n omnTon. The mdividual is that wbch by reason of its 
nature slips through the meshes of thought. The 
SkTcould have a theology because they were poly- 

V w spin om their discourses on ‘the nature of the Gods, 

the definition and enumeration of the common ^ 
tcrto ^ divmity. But once we have f ^omphshed the 

transition from polytheism to monotheism ^ 

ToT ceases to be a generic title and becomes in effect a 
proper name. Can such a being become the subject of any 

V3.blc foTlTl oF SClCllCC? . . ^ 

Now in a sense aU Christian theologians agree, ahhough 

for rather different reasons, that God is unknowable n 
the last resort orthodoxy, hke faith, is a kind of agnosti 
cism God although He may, because He wills to do so, 
ent" So die sphere of human apprehension must in¬ 
evitably being what He is, exceed and confound man s 

^^erwhelming Sjority of the orthodox statements^^^^ 

acqulmts us can validly be predicated of the source of 
Si- itself. Nevertheless, for theological and empirically 
rehgmus reasons winch do not affect our present purpog, 

positive biowledge about the attitudes and iiitentions of 
God towards us, mainly through the study ^ 

But here agam we are confronted with the problem of 
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conct^ .^elf S?4“ “|V' 

liistorical figure. ^ peculianties of a unique 

form wS’r,' ^hatThr’' -“-ed a 

Godt “"«p- 

I . Singular and utterly unique, and 

II. notwithstanding the singularity a vahd and oossihle 
subject of mteUigible thought and discussion. 

In orthodox patristic theology Christ is a person despite 
his unapproachable peculiarity, and God, Sthough not a 
Person IS nevertheless personal. The momentous attribu- 
lon of personality to man follows as the next stage of the 
argument. The intercourse between God and man is now 
seen to be of a personal character, in prmciple analogous 
to the intercourse between the three Persons of the God- 
icad in what tlic theologians term the ‘hypostatic’ or 
pcisonal union ot the Trinity. The last step is to affirm 
that the intercourse ot human beings with each other is 

porson.il and unique character. 

le instonan ot Western tiiought and civilization c.an 
nia e no greatei mistake than tJiat of supposing that 
tJieologie.il tlunking is simply concerned with what we 
may call theological things and experiences, and has had 
no intiuenee upon or repercussions in otlier spheres of 
intellectual interest and inquiry. Whether we ike it or 
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not, the foundations of our thought and ‘Civilization arc 
theological, and the historian of Western ideas an 
sociolo^gical analyst of Western culture can make very 
little headway unless he is equipped with a knowledge an 

understanding of theology. . ■ r 

Even this brief and summary account of the oiigins 
the term enables us to set aside two confusing and mis 
taken ways of using the word ‘personally which hye 
become widespread and influential in modern thought. 

Often the word is used as though it were no more t lan 
a mere synonym for individuality, but such an idcntifica- 

reality. We meet and live with persons, know them and 
love them. The individual, howy'cr, is a concept He 
man defined as the bare atom or basic unit of social con 
plexes. Individualistic thought has supposed that men a 
individuals preceded society, in logical analysis if not in 

actual history, and that they ma^ society by 
together for the purpose on the basis of some kind ot 

mutual agreement. Conversely socienyronsists of mdivy 

duals in relationship with each other. The implication 
individualistic thmkmg is that in the last ysort aU social 
relationships are or at least ought to be deliberately 
willed contractual relationships. It must be said most 
emphatically that this individuahstic view is the vcr\ 
negation of sociology. It belongs eyentially to that group 
oia priori social philosophers who dominated political and 

social tloinking from Hobbes to Rousseau. 

For sociology the individual is an abstraction, and 

possibly not even a very useful one. We are none ot us 
individuals; we have none of us met any individuals, and 
we never will, for the simple reason that they do not and 
cannot exist. At best the individual is a metaphysical con¬ 
cept denoting the bare possibiUty or potentiality ol 
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becoming c 

where there are person. There can’odyte perS^^t 
ociety. listcncaUy speaking, therefore, soLTis pTi“r 
personabty as the seed bed is prior to the grown phnt 
In another, ethical, sense it may still be true that Sah w 
IS pnor to society for it is in the production of persons 7r 
so Christian thinkers would say, that societ/ fulfds’ its 

hfro7rh existence. Indeed it is only in the 

o wn ^ ^ achieves consciousness of its 

as m the totahtarian states, to subordinate personality a^d 

tmtivfa”^? personal variety to the supposed admmis- 
trative and governmental requirements of its own con- 

toued mass ejastence is as though a man were to cut off 

his head m order to make it easier for his feet to balance 

Ills body. Nevertheless outside society personality is 

impossible. By a senes of intellectual errors it is, of course 

possible so to define the needs of personality as to demand’ 

in the name of personality, social anarchy. Conversely it is 

also possible, by a parallel series of intellectual errors, so 

to define the needs of society as to demand a not merely 

impersonal but positively anti-personal tyranny. Never- 

thcless personality and society properly understood are 

not antithetical but complementary conceptions. 

The second confusion is perhaps less serious. The word 

personality is often used to denote the possession of 

markedly peculiar characteristics. Strong or vivid person- 

attributed to the man who visiblv 
differs from his fellows to an unusual degree. In a sense 
such a usage of the word is in line with its true meaning, 
provided we do not regard the man who displays a high 
degree of eccentricity as the only real person. We beghi to 
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confuse the issue when we describe people who have not 
aot this vivid kind of personality as ‘lacking in personality . 
The truth is that all men arc peculiar. It merely happens 
to be the case that some men’s peculiarities arc more 
clearly visible to the external observer than those of 
others, but no man lacks personality, for all arc persons. 

People differ; people matter; people in the last resort are 

utterly distinct from and incommensurable with each other. 

These arc the basic assertions of the specifically Christian 
kind of humanism. Christian thought indeed docs justice 
to what is true in the ancient intellectual humanism which 
stressed man’s rationaHty, and to the modern activist and 
ambitious humanism which has stressed the reality and 
potentialities of his freedom. But for Christianity the 
quahty of personahty transcends while including the 
attributes of reason and will. Man s rationality may be 
more frail and finite than the absolute rationalists have 
supposed, but he remains a person. Man s freedom may 
be feebler and more restricted than modem humanism 
has cared to contemplate, but he remains a person. 

The last of the three basic problems which we have to 
examine is thus easily defined i Is the conception of man 
as person incompatible with the scientific study of human 

phenomena; 

At first sight this might indeed appear to be the case. 
The aim of every science is to generahze, to devise and 
formulate theories which are verified by our experience 
on all relevant occasions. Science proceeds by regarding 
whole groups of phenomena as fundamentally akin to 
each other, and as therefore constituting a proper field for 
universal generahzation. If, however, the truth is that 
men are all different, it would appear that they do not 
constitute such a field, and that a scientific study of man 
is consequently impossible. 
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personal Tlf. ^ ^'^manism man is not absolutely 

Em and Tt Ts T ^ theological 

chiJT’i, ^ 1 ^ ^ applied to man and human relation- 

thaEr ts absolutely personal To sav 

illEtE. ^ ^ '' P'^tsonal is to venture upon an 

ihummating mterpretation, which is indeed at a later 

stage capable of a certain amount of valuable and reassur- 

mg empirical verification. Man’s personaHty is not based 

upon an absolute metaphysical distinctness, like the per- 

of a group of kmdred bemgs, endowed with a coEmon 
nature, by the way in which each man possesses Ed 
expresses that common nature in a unique way. A man is 
not just a man, but a subtle, tmrepcatable variation upon a 
umversal theme. Nevertheless, even witlihi the content of 
personal life, and to some extent subordinated to the 
requirements of personal expression, the common nature 
and needs remam real and may vahdly be studied and 
genciahzed about m a scientific way. Social science is thus 
not incompatible wnh the fact of the uniqueness of each 
person provided it is wilhng to acknowledge its hmita- 
tions. Social science can never, in the nature of the case 
engulf or replace history. Even if we imagine an entirely 
complete and perfected sociology, consisting of the sum 
total of all possible valid sociological gcncrahzations, 
there would still oc work for the liistorian to do. 

Nor IS this limitation peculiar to the social sciences. The 
law that all concrete and real things must differ from each 
other is as true of inanimate nature and the animal king¬ 
dom as of human history. A zoologist may study and 
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<Tcneralize about the behaviour and constitution of, for 
example, the class of swans but it remains true that no 
two swans are exactly identical with each other. The sum 
total of all possible valid generalizations about swans 
would not tell us all that could conceivably be known 
about swans. We could never, merely by possessing the 
sum total of all possible generalizations, reconstruct for 
ourselves the Hfe-liistory of this or that particular swan, 
for example precisely where it nested last spring and 
precisely how many of its eggs hatched out. The concrete 
artistic representation of particular things—this particular 
tree, this particular view at this particular time from this 
particular place and angle—is related to the natural 
sciences as history is related to the social sciences. No 
doubt it is true that the pecuharity and distinction of real 
beings from each other is more important and significant 
in the human than in the natural sphere. The natural 
sciences proceed on the assumption that differences are 
relatively accidental and superficial whereas resemblances 
are relatively profound. In the sphere of human life, 
however, it may vahdly be supposed that the differences 
are more profound and important than the resemblances. 
Nevertheless the resemblances are still real, and may with 
equal 


between the generahzing, natural 

sciences, naturwissenschaften, and the sciences of history and 

human culture, geistesivissenschaften, was first insisted upon 

by German pliilosophers at the end of the last century, 

especially Dilthey, Windleband and Packert.'^® It is a 

distinction wliich can be casdy overstated, for after all the 

ultimate data of the sciences are particular concrete 

events of the kind which historv studies, and convcrselv 

/ ¥ 

many general concepts of a scientific character—foi 


generalization. 

The distinction 


propriety become the theme of scientific study and 
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example, the Black Death-are also mdtspensable to the 
^storian. Neverthe ess their work did have the important 
consequence of making clear the inherent limitations of 
^ generalizing scientific approach to reality. Even if we 
imagine all the sciences achieving a stage of ideal perfec- 

total of all possible and vaHd scientific generahzations 
would not exhaust the possibilities of knowledge, or 
provide us with a complete picture of reality. The sciences 
do not amount to, and cannot amount to, a complete, 
^If-contamed and self-consistent account of the universe. 
There is m fact no ‘scientific world-view’, only a con¬ 
stantly incrcasmg and repeatedly revised accumulation of 
more or less consistent and logically articulated scientific 
generahzations. The truth is tliat the whole truth cannot 
be expressed by any succession of generalizations, how¬ 
ever numerous, consistent, and vahd they may happen to 
be. Science is and cannot become more than an account of 
those aspects of reality' which permit of vahd genera¬ 
lization. Ordinar)', ever^-day experience of personal 
existence repeatedly brings home to us the fact that some 
realities, and these among the most important of them, 
cannot be validly generalized in the scientific manner. 
TIk' tendency of philosophers has been to determine and 
define the limitations of science in the context of a dis¬ 
cussion of the relations between science .ind religion. The 
proper and s\ ider context ui which to pursue such 
inquiries, liowecer, is the analvsis of the relaticsn between 
science and scientific generalization on die one h,uid and 
histcary and personal life on the cather. 

The scacicakagist s basic axiom e.ui ncaw be formulated. 
There lire se>cioIo(^ie,il ii.s/’ivfs' oj all hunuvi iietieines. There is no 
huiiuiti tniiricy of whieh the soeioloi^tCiilasih'ct is the only aspect. 
Or. to phrase it differently, all hum.m events are potenriallv 
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appropriate subjects for valid and illuminating generaliza¬ 
tion ; but no human events can be completely understood 
or exliaustively described in terms of any generalization 
whatever, however valid and illuminating. 

The social sciences do not provide, cannot provide, and 
ought not to be expected to provide, a philosophical or 
relio-ious interpretation of human existence. If such an 
interpretation is metaphysically possible as it is certainly 
psychologically necessary if men arc to believe and work 
in society, and creative social development is to continue 

_it must be left to philosophy and religion to supply it. 

The social sciences are concerned with the analysis of 
those social forces which condition human existence 
rather than with the unraveUing of the mystery of human 
existence itself. The contemporary French existentialist, 
Jean Paul Sartre, makes an interesting distinction which 
may be of some help to us in this phase of the discussion. 
In his view men are bound together not by any common 
human nature but by the common human condition. 

Although it is impossible to find in each and every man a 
universal essence that can be called human nature, there is 
nevertheless a human universality of 

Tins is a somewhat difficult doctrine. Can beings share 
a common condition without sharing a common nature? 
Physical and animal existences coexist with us in space and 
time, but they do not appear to share our anxious inward 
condition, to ‘look before and after and pine for what is 
not’. Surely susceptibihty to a common condition implies 
a common nature? Sartre exphcitly propounds liis 
rejection of the conception of a common human nature as 
a logical consequence of atheism. The behef that the 
universe consists of real kinds, that there is, for example, a 
morphology of man which can be isolated and analysed 
and expressed in universal laws and generalizations, is 
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dismissed as a mere coroUary of the creationist hypothesis 
of a universe conceived and executed by a divine^being in 

morphological human studies, with their hypothesis of a 
universal human nature, and the existentiahst approach to 
the interpretation of man, with its stress on the uniqueness 

._ 1 * 1 , theological origin. The 

nier is rooted m the theology of creation; the latter in 

the theology of redemption. Sartre’s sly insinuation that 
the positive studies of man have a theological basis is 
clearly one winch rebounds on his own head. Both these 
attitudes have a theological origin, and hence the theo¬ 
logical mind, with its passion for philosophical synthesis 
and intellectual healing, is more concerned to draw them 
togetlicr than to take sides with either against the other. 

Ncvcrtliclcss the concept of the common human condi¬ 
tion, which does not necessarily require any parallel denial 
of a common human nature, is an important one for the 
social scientist. More and more the social sciences tend to 
transform tliemsclvcs into sciences of the human condi¬ 
tion rather than sciciuihc interpretations of the human 
being. More and more they concentrate their attention 
on social and historical processes, inherent in the struc¬ 
ture of- human relations lips, which impinge upon and 

influence the lives and personalities ofall men alike, witliout 

ever conditioning them with such absolute efticiencv as to 
render them cntireK' alike. Tims we study economic pro¬ 
cesses—the thcf-iretical economist anaivsinrr them in 
''straction from realitw the sociologist stud\’ing dicm 
more concretcK as lie finds them embo\.iicd in and 
influencing and influenced by the total life of sociers'—or 
we analyse culture patterns, or prevailing trends like the 
drift from tlic countryside to the town, or the metliods 
and consequences ot such activities as mass propaganda. 
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More aiid more, in other words, the object of sociological 
study is seen to be not man as he is in himself, but social 
processes wliich partly condition what he is, and partly 
make him what he becomes, but never entirely determine 
or altogether sway liis being. It is clear that processes sue 
as these, the spontaneous self-perpctuation of traditions 
and the tecliniques by means of winch government and 
administration devise and impose novel institutions or 
stimulate the apprehension aiad pursuit of new purposes 
and aspirations, is indeed a coherent field of research 
which quite clearly permits of objective analysis and valid 
generalization, of a kind of scientific study and mental 
attitude which caia be maintained quite independently ot 
the observer’s particular philosopliical interpretation ot 
the meaning and purpose of human existence. 

The course of our discussion thus leads us to the con¬ 
clusion that the humanistic behef in the personahty ot 
man, provided it is stated with the moderation and the 
quahfications which the theological source of such a 
behef itself requires and imposes, is no more mcompatible 
with the attitude of the social scientist and the presupposi 
tions of the social sciences than the humanistic beliet, 
stated with equal moderation, in man’s rationahty and 
freedom. All the inquiries which we have pursued m 
these last tliree chapters thus converge upon the general 
conclusion that there is no valid reason whatever to 
suppose that the pursuit of the social sciences need or can 
be so interpreted as to undermine the essential humamstic 
foundations of our civilization. It is philosoplncally pos¬ 
sible, iust as in the present emergency it is Instorically 
necessary, for us to build up a really scientific study of the 
ways of man in society without either postulatmg or 
professing an anti-humane philosophy which confounds 

man once more with nature. 
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the social sciences th an the more absolute systems of 
secular ethical theory and non-religious humanism which 
so often claim to nave supplanted Christianity in the 
modem world. Christian realism, in other words, has 
less to fear fi:om the social sciences than the various brands 

of secular idealism and humanism. 

But implicit throughout almost all our discussions, and 
again and again becoming explicit in the course of them, 
has been another conclusion of equal if not greater im¬ 
portance. The essential values of western civilization and 
humanism, tlaose wliich matter and survive after our 
sociological criticism has set them apart from all which is 
clearly and obviously relative in our culture, are in a 
profounder sense themselves relative. The error of most 
secular idealistic humanism has been that of supposing 
that these values—our particular way of conceiving and 
reverencing justice and mercy and truth, a concept of 
nature which makes science possible and a concept of 
man which turns scientific integrity into a moral obliga¬ 
tion—are part and parcel of some universally human 
spiritual nature. They are, upon the contrary, rooted in 
the Christian culture pattern. Whether he likes it or not, a 
great many of the things which the humanist cherishes, 
and which he fondly supposes to be innately and charac¬ 
teristically humane, are in fact and essence theological. 
At bottom our civilization still remains a theological and 
theocratic one, in so far, that is, as it retains its spiritual and 
intellectual coherence and its energizing behef in its own 
mission and validity. Could it survive in the physical sense 
if these basic theological elements were finally purged out 
of its system? W^ould it be in any real sense the same 

civilization even if it did? 

These are indeed urgent questions. Before our ver) 
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